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us in either one of these ways. In the one case, we 
| shall have less burden and less strength. In the 
| other case, we shall have more burden and more 
strength. The grace is proportioned to the need of 
grace; the added blessing, to the added burden. 
When Paul asked for the lighter burden, God gave 
him the stronger back; and Paul learned to say: “I 
rather glory in my weaknesses, that the strength of 
Christ may rest upon me.” 


There is an encouragement and a stimulus to Chris- 
tian workers everywhere in the simple story of the 
| new mission to Alaska, as told by our correspondent, 
the Rev. J. Max Hark. If any one has doubted 
whether the old spirit of Christian devotedness still 
| survives among the followers of Christ, let him look 
: at that coming forward of every member of the gradu- 
| ating class in the Moravian divinity school, at the first 
| call for new workers in a desolate field; and let his 
doubting be rebuked. The Moravian Church is still 
true to its history, and to the spirit of those who haye 
| represented it in the best days of that history. 





It is true that the Sunday-school cannot do the work 





| of the Home; and it is well to have that truth often 


| emphasized, as it is once again pressed in our columns, 


4 by the Rev. Mr. Thwing. But it is not true, in any 


| sense, that the Sunday-school has, or has had, at any 
| time or anywhere, a tendency to lessen a sense of 
parental responsibility, or to diminish the prevalence 
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cee wy, | than there is for supposing that good home nursing 
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Professor Fisher’s answer to the question, What is 
Revelation? is concluded in our columns this week. 
His treatment of this subject will help to clear the 
minds of many who have been perplexed as to 
various points involved in the question he has been 
considering. 


Again the London Sunday School Union issues a call | 
for aseason of universal prayer for Sunday-schools. The | 
days named are Sunday and Monday, October 19, 20. 
The details of the plan proposed are given in full in 
our department of Work and Workers. Many 
schools which have had a part in such seasons of 
prayer in former years, will have a special interest in 
the new call to united prayer in behalf of the cause 
and work which are dearest to them. 


for Christ through the Sunday-school. Many a godly 
family has had its standard of household religious 
instruction uplifted through the influence of the 
Sunday-school. 
show, without a single opposing feature, that just in 
proportion as the Sunday-schvol has become promi- 
nent in any community, or in any country, just in 
that proportion have family religion and household 
religious instruction been promoted and improved in 
that community, or in that country. So it has been, 
so it is, and so it is likely to be. There is no gain in 
ignoring the facts, which are God’s arguments, on such 
a question as this. 


If the Bible be a revelation from God, if it be God’s 
only specific revelation of himself to man, it is cer- 
tainly an important matter to man, that he recog- 
nizes that revelation, and that he avails himself of its 





Now that our Sunday-school lessons bring us to a} 


disclosures. So far, every man who admits the exist- 
ence of a personal God is ready to agree with the 





prove that he is the author of a message to one whom 
he loves, than the author of that message? Where is 
a more natural place for the furnishing of such evi- 
dence, than in the text of the message itself? Sup- 
pose a man brings you a sealed letter, with the assur- 
ance that it is written, by dictation, by the best friend 
you have in the world; by a friend whose every 
word to you ought to be a matter of your greatest 
concern; what would be your natural course with 
regard to it? Would you say to him who brought 
the letter?—Prove to me that this is a letter 
from my friend, and I will open and read it; 
not otherwise. Would that be sensible? If the 
bearer should say to you, I am confident that 
your best friend did write it; but the clearest evi- 
dence of that fact is to be found in the letter itself; 
look there and you will be convinced ; would not that 
be sensible? This illustration is not an unfair one as 
applicable to the Bible. The evidence that the Bible 
is a revelation from God is in the book itself, It 
could not fairly be elsewhere, so obviously as there. 
The profoundest scholars and the purest men of the 
ages who have examined that book for evidences of 
its authority as from God, have been convinced 
beyond all doubt on this point. And those men who 
know most concerning all other sacred books of the 
ages, and concerning all other books of human com- 
position merely, are surest that this Book is as truly 
distinct from them all, and is as truly far above them 
all, in its revealings and in its spirit and teachings, as 
the very sun in the heavens is different from, and is 
superior to, the electric lights that glare and flicker in 
our city streets. The Bible itself, studied in its text, 
and compared with all else that the world has to offer 
as bringing to us direct messages from God, furnishes 
ample and irrefragable evidence that only the Author 
of our own being could have been the Author of 


'that Book of books, with all that it shows us of 
And all the facts of history go to | 


ourselves, and with all that it discloses concerning 
our needs, our duties, and our destiny. He who 
refuses to examine the message in order to satisfy 
himself of the authorship of that message, has the 
privilege ef doing so—and he must accept the conse- 
quences of so doing. 





THE INFLUENCE OF HOME MEMORIES. 


Among the mightiest influences of our homes are 
their memories. They bring happiness or bitterness, 
according as they are sweet and tender, or painful 
and evil. 

There is no need of argument to prove the influence 
of home memories in the formation of character. 
When one’s childhood home has been true, its memo- 


record of a pestilence in the East in the days of David, | most devout lover of the Bible. But when the ques-| ries never can be effaced. Its teachings may long 
and now that a pestilence from the East seems mov- tion comes up, How can it be known that the Bible |remain unheeded, and life may become a sad waste. 
ing surely westward, an added interest attaches to a| is a revelation from God? the difference of opinion | Sin may sweep over the soul like a devouring flame, 
study of the pestilences of the East. Dr. Post, who | between the doubter and the believer shows itself at leaving only blackened ruins; but the memory of the 


writes on this subject for the benefit of our readers, is | 


its greatest. The doubter says, Prove to me that the 


a medical professor in the Syrian Protestant College | Bible is God’s revelation, and I will study it; other- | 
at Beyroot, and is peculiarly well qualified. by his | wise I shall let it alone. He who is familiar with the 
studies and observation to treat intelligently this| Bible, and who is convinced that it is God’s revela- 
theme in its timeliness. tion, says: The best evidence of its origin and of its 
——_— authority, as from God, is to be found in its own 

“Either lighten my burden, or strengthen my | pages. Seek your proofs there, and you shall not seek 





back!” cried out an old divine, in prayer to God,! them in vain. Now, which of these two positions is 


old home lives on, like a solitary star burning in the 
gloom of night. Even in revels and carousals its pic- 
ture floats in the mind like a vanished dream, and 
often it wooes the wanderer back. It was the memory 
of home that touched the prodigal son. 

There ought to be a powerful motive in this truth 
to lead us to watch the character of the memo- 
ries we make in our homes. One person has left this 


under the weight of his trials. The Lord can help| the more reasonable? Who is better competent to/ testimony: “Many a night, as | remember lying 
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quietly in the little upper chamber, before sleep came 

on, there would be a gentle footstep on the stair, the 

door would noiselessly open and_in a moment the 
well-known form, softly gliding through the darkness, 

would appear at my bedside. First there would be a 

few pleasant inquiries of affection, which gradually 
deepened into words of counsel. Then, kneeling, her 
head close to mine, her most earnest hopes and desires 
would flow forth in prayer. Her tears bespoke the 
earnestness of her desire. I seem to feel them yet 
where sometimes they fell on my face. The prayers 
often passed out of thought in slumber, and came not 
to mind again for years, but they were not lost. 
willingly believe they were an invisible bond with 
heaven that secretly preserved me while I moved 
carelessly amid numberless temptations, and walked 
the brink of crime.” Is it not worth while for every 
mother to try to weave such memories into the early 
years of her children’s lives ? 
There is another particular class of home memo- 
ries which have a potent influence? Washington 
Irving wrote: “ Ah! go to the grave of buried love 
and meditate. There settle the account with thy con- 
science of every past endearment unregarded of that 
departed being, who never, never can be soothed by 
contrition. If thou art a child, and hast ever added 
sorrow to the soul or a furrow to the silvered brow of 
an affectionate parent; if thou art a husband, and 
hast ever caused the fond bosom that ventured its 
whole happiness in thy arms, to doubt a moment of 
thy kindness or thy truth; if thou art a friend, and 
hast ever injured by thought, word or deed, the spirit 
that generously confided in thee ; if thou art a lover, 
and hast ever given one unmerited pang to the true 
heart that now lies cold beneath thy feet,—then be 
sure that every unkind look, every ungenerous word, 
every ungentle action, will come thronging back upon 
thy memory and knock dolefully at thy soul ; be sure 
that thou wilt lie down sorrowing and repenting on 
the grave and utter the unheard groan, and pour the 
unavailing tear—bitter because unheard and unavail- 
ing.” 

TF we could only keep in mind all the while how 
the memory of unkindness to home’s loved ones will 
pain our hearts when one is taken and the other left, 
it would be a strong motive to constant gentleness 
and affectionateness. We never can tell when we 
are having our last meal, or last talk together, and 
parting at the door with those we love the best, never 
to meet them again. Suppose we part in a quarrel, 
with sharp, stinging words, or even in coldness, and 
that we never meet that loved one again, will not the 
memory be a life-long pang of regret ? 

“Tf thou dost bid thy friend farewell, 

But for one night though that farewell may be, 

Press thou his hand in thine. 

How canst thou tell how far from thee 

Fate or caprice may lead his steps ere that to-morrow 

comes? 

Find thou always time to say some earnest word 

Between the idle talk, lest with thee, henceforth, 

Night and day, regret should walk.” 


There is still another class of memories, which, 
sooner or later, become part of the history of every 
home and influence its life. There is no home into 
which sorrow does not come in some form, at some 
time. Nearly every household has its sacred memen- 
toes of one who is gone. Then there are griefs worse 
than those which death causes, which we can never bury 
out of our sight. Such memories affect the home- 
life. They sober it, sometimes they sadden it. Yet, 
if endured if the right way, sorrow always leaves a 
blessing. It draws the members of the household 
closer together. We never love one another so dearly, 
we are never so gentle one toward another, so 
thoughtful, so unselfish, as when a common grief has 
touched us all. Indeed sanctified sorrow transfigures 
a home. It sweeps away something of the earthli- 
ness that clings always about unchastened love. It 
takes something of the hardness out of every heart. 
It brings out the better things of true affection and 


—==__—__—_ 


loud afterward, it is sweeter; if the joy is less hila-| story so far, and went to work for him, accordingly. A 
rious, it is richer and fuller. It may, indeed, be said good many of their deecendants are still of the opinion 
that no home ever reaches its highest sweetness of that the Devil’s service /s more immediately remunera- 
love, until.sorrow im some form has entered its life. | ive than.the Lord’s. But, perhaps, before our eorres- 
The household that endures sorrow in the spirit of pondent gives up the trial on his present side of the con- 
Sith aad dedienasl th hit andl end troversy, he would do well to consider whether after all 
om een gpa, ere anc’ his case is so exceptional as he is inclined to suppose it. 
blessed. Husband and wife that bend side by side jg js nearly three thousand years ago, that the Psalmist 
over a dead child are drawn to each other as never] was worried on this very point, in view of his own expe- 
before. Brothers and sisters grow more patient and 


rience, in contrast with evil doers generally. ‘ Behold, 
thoughtful in their intercourse, when the circle has| these are the ungodly, who prosper in the world,” he 
been broken. Jean Ingelow writes : said ; they increase in riches. Verily Jhave cleansed my 


(Vol. XXVL, No. 32, 











I “Sorrows humanize the race; 


Tears are the showers that fertilize the world ; 
And memory of things precious keepeth warm 
The heart that once did hold them. 

. . , They are poor 
That have lost nothing; they are poorer far 
Who, losing, have forgotten ; they most poor 
Of all, who lose and wish they might forget.” 


But it is only of a Christian home that the best mem- 
ories are borne. An ungodly home twines about the 
tender lives of the young within its doors no such 
sacred cords to bind them to truth, virtue, and love. 
The intercourse of an unloving} household leaves no 
such joy-fountains, but rather bitter regrets and griefs, 
in the hearts of its members. And in a Christless, 
prayerless home, sorrows are not transfigured and 
changed into blessings. It is only when the cross is 
the centre of all, that the memories of a home are 
hallowed benedictions. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Things do not all go according to our liking; and 
sometimes there is a gain in our speaking right out, to 
say so. If we think that even providences are not just 
what might have been looked for, or just what ought to 
have been expected, it is perhaps as well that we should 
face the fact fairly, and see what is to be considered on 
both sides of the puzzling question. This seems to be the 
present state of mind of a Pennsylvania correspondent, 
who writes frankly to say: 


Will you pleas some time when the spirit moves you, give to 
the readers of your paper some reason why such cases as mine 
exist, though I know of no other beside my own case. Many a 
time have I for hours cried aloud to God, many atime wept 
sore over ft, but still the mystery is unsolved. Before I became 
a christian I got along first rate by hard work and paid my 
way successfully and owed no man anything, that was about 
13 years ago but since then I have been right along an active 
worker in the church and Sunday School and temperance 
cause as opportunity presented and called for but everything 
financially bas been continually going backwards so it it mat- 
ters not what I put my hand to it seems as if a blightning curse 
would be sure to intercept me somewhere, whether it would be 
at hard manual labor such as mining, or in the agency business, 
something would prevent my prospering though | worked 
early and late and labored hard, before I started to serve the 
Lord it was not so. Forsome years past after noticing this con- 
dition of things I have often anxiously and earnestly inquired 
as Paul did “Lord what wilt thou have metodo.” I know 
the Lord blesses me abundantly spiritually often times, but I 
cannot bear the thought of my life being a perfect failure 
bringing reproach upon his cause through my inability to meet 
just debts. Owe no man anything, is Hiscommand. Call upon 
me in the day of trouble and I will deliver thee, is His promise. 
Spiritually this has been answered many times, but financially 
seldom. 1 cannot and will not go through life any longer after 
this manner. I am addicted to no bad habits ] try to be tem- 
perate in all things I waste no money foolishly have a very 
plain living and very common clothes | have only a wife and 
mother to keep and neither is extravagant or expensive. I see 
others prosper in whatever they put their hands too though 
they spend much of their time and means in dissipation and 
high living. I feel often like a fish out of the water but with 
no way of getting into my element. The one great paramount 
object of my life and yearning of my soul is the lifting up, and 
the bettering of the condition of fallen humanity, of the untold 
millions for whom a father or mother have never said, God 
bless my boy, or my girl. Oh! how sad. I would had I a free 
press. can one be founded on a business basis and made self 
supporting, with judicious advertising and a free mail it being 
none sectarian or partison and none political oh, what a bless- 
ing if it could. 


heart in vain, and washed my hands in innocency; for 
all the day long have J been plagued, and chastened 
every morning.” Isn’t that case about as bad as our 
Pennsylvania correspondent’s? At all events, it was a 
real trouble to the Psalmist, even if there was no Sunday 
School Times for him to write to in that day. What did 
it all mean? he wondered. ‘“ When I thought to know 
this, it was too painful for me, until "—Ah! until what? 
“until I went into the sanctuary of God; then understood 
I their end.” So there was light on this dark question, 
when the sun of truth shone on it through the windows 
of God’s house, and the word of God concerning this 
cause of worry was made clear. The Psalmist might 
have been inclined to swap places with some of the 
wicked, on the strength of their present prosperity; but 
when he looked ahead and saw their end in contrast 
with the end which God promised to him, he had no wish 
to take the place of any one of the prosperous sinners. 
He even wondered then, that he had worried before. 
“So foolish was I, and ignorant: I was as a beast before 
thee.” But that was three thousand years ago, as we 
were saying. A thousand years after then, Paul had a 
similar cause for worry; even though he seemed less 
puzzled over it all. He was going on swimmingly in 
the wrong side of duty, when he decided to enter the 
Lord’s service unconditionally. All he asked, also, was, 
“ Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?” The Lord did 
not tell Paul all of his plans for him, just then; but 
he said of him to Ananias: “I will show him how 
many things he must—suffer for my name's sake.” 
When the years had gone by, Paul told what the 
Lord had had for him to do, or to suffer, in the path of 
Christian duty: “Of the Jews five times received I 
forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 
and a day have I been in the deep; in journeyings often, 
in perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, in perils from my 
countrymen, in perils from the Gentiles, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils among false brethren; in labor and travail, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness.” Can our Pennsylvania corres- 
pondent go ahead of that record? If, indeed, he has really 
fared better, in worldly prosperity, than the Psalmist 
and the Apostle, he would seem to be one of the Lord’s 
favored followers. The Psalmist called himself a beastly 
fool for ever having had any doubt as to the real gain of 
the Lord’s service; and the Apostle says of the result of 
his trying experiences: “ I have learned in whatsoever 
state 1 am, therewith to be conteat.” Nor does the 
Apostle leave the matier here. He even sounds a warn- 
ing against the idea that the Lord’s service should be 
followed as a help to worldly prosperity, according to the 
teachings of ‘‘ men corrupted in mind, and bereft of the 
truth, supposing that godliness is a way -of gain.” 
(See 1 Tim. 6: 5, Revised Version.) And he adds, as 
the better way of looking at the case, that “ godliness 
with contentment is great gain.” According to this, it 
would seem that if our Pennsylvania correspondent has 
both godliness and contentment he is already a rich 
man. If, indeed, he doesn’t as yet feel rich, he would 
do well to see which of the two great qualifications he 
lacks, and go for that. As to the matter of starting a 
newspaper with a “ free press,” “ founded on a business 
basis, and made self-supporting with judicious adver- 
tising and a free mail,” in the hope of the lifting up and 
the bettering of fallen humanity,”—it would seem clear 
that the Lord has been teaching our Pennsylvania cor- 
respondent, for now thirteen years, that Ae is not the man 
to undertake thatenterprise. If everything financially 
has been continually going backwards,” at his pushing 





since he entered the Lord’s service, and “a blighting 
curse” seems sure to follow his touch, he would better 
keep his hands off the “ free press,” for the sake of fallen 
humanity—in behalf of whom the Lord may have plans 
through another worker. First, godliness ; second, con- 
tentment ; or, first, contentment or godliness—which- 
ever may seem to be lacking—and the other to be taken 


Now, it must be confessed that, on the face of it, that 
case seems to be rather against the Lord, It would 
even seem as if our correspondent made a mistake when 
he entered the Lord’s service. Would it not, in fact, be 
better for him to go back into the Devil’s ranks, and try 
that service once more? The Devil has always claimed 
to pay better wages than the Lord. That was his origi- 





deepens the meaning of life, If the music is not 80 


along with it, are the two things for our Pennsylvanig 


nal suggestion in Eden, Adam and Eve believed his | correspondent te attend to at present, 
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THE SHADY CORNERS. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


The shady nooks and corners, 
So quiet and so cool, 
Where springs the crystal streamlet, 
Where glooms the dusky pool, 
I leave the path to seek them ; 
No dearer haunts | know, 
Than just the lonely places 
Where patient mosses grow. 


The shady nooks and corners 
By forest brook and burn, 

They hide in deep recesses 
The waving feathery fern. 

And through their sheltered silence 
Shy wings flit to and fro, 

And bits of song are breaking 
Where humble flowers blow. 


The shady nooks and corners, 
Apart from stir and strife, 

And distant from the tumult 
Of busy whirling life, 

Where some of God’s dear children 
Alone are left and low, 

There star-like, strong, and steadfast, 
The lights of promise glow. 


The shady nooks and corn *:s 
Wherein we dwell with God, 
And conquer pain and weakness 

Sustained by staff and rod ; 
Perhaps in all earth’s journey 

Nought sweeter shall we know 
Than just the sanctuaries, 

Where hidden graces grow, 


The shady nooks and corners 
Screened from the glaring day ;— 
Songs in the night he giveth 
To those who watch and pray, 
And blessing comes when leaving 
The trodden road we go 
To rest amid the shadows 
Where living waters flow. 





THE PLAGUE IN THE EAST. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE E. POST, M.D. 


The plague is a modification of typhus fever, of an 
epidemic and highly contagious nature, and specially 
characterized by carbuncles and luboes, and, in the 
graver cases, by a dark eruption, which usually portends 
death. It often attacks the patient suddenly, but is 
sometimes preceded by general malaise, by shiverings, 
and by nausea, and an anxious look of the countenance. 
At the time when the symptoms become pronounced, 
the patient is seized with a sudden chill of great vio- 
lence, intense headache, and a glittering look of the 
eyes. The countenance is pale, speech difficult and 
trembling, gait tottering. The patients complain of 
dizziness, of great internal heat and excessive thirst, 
and soon fall into a wandering state of the mind and 
delirium. On the third or fourth day after this, appear 
the carbuncles and luboes which characterize the dis- 
ease. The carbuncles vary in number from one to thirty. 

This frightful pestilence was once believed to have 
arisen in Egypt, about the sixth century of the Christian 
era. But it is now well established that it appeared in 
Greece, once at least, in the ninth century before Christ, 
and again in the seventh, and again three times in the 
sixth, and once in the fifth. In the ninth and eighth 
centuries before Christ, the disease raged in Syria and 
Asia Minor. It has been described by Rufus of Ephe- 
sus, in the third century before the Christian era. 
Oribasius, a celebrated Greek physician of the fourth 
century of the Christian era, quotes from this author a 
sentence describing the disease as it appeared in Libya, 
in Egypt, and in Syria. Dioscorides, a writer of the 
first Christian century, gives a lengthened description 
of the pest as it appeared in his day in Lybya. Other 
ancient physicians have also given vivid descriptions, 
which make it certain that it was well known from 
remote antiquity, 

The plague usually originates in the alluvial plains 
of great rivers, as that of the Nile, the Euphrates, or 
the Indus. It would seem to owe its existence to the 
accumulation of foul emanations in the neighborhood of 
human habitations, in a damp soil, among the poor and 
filthy populations of Afiica and Asia. Occasionally 
however, it arises in dry regions, as near Benghazi in 
Tripoli, on a sandy soil, or in the mountainous regions 
of Persia, near Ararat, or in Kurdestan, 

Some ancient epidemics, familiarly known as plague, 
are not of the character above described, Fox example, 





the plague which raged in Athens in the days of Peri- 
cles was not the pestilence in question. 

The first notable epidemic of the Egyptian plague in 
Europe was in the year 542 A. D., during the reign of 
Justinian. It was taken by the physicians of Constan- 
tinople for a new disease. It was imported from Pelu- 
sium in lower Egypt, and continued for half a century 
its ravages through a considerable part of the then 
civilized earth. Procopius declares that ten thousand 
persons died of it in a single day in Constantinople. It 
spread to Italy, Gaul, Spain. Gregory of Tours says: 
“ The epidemic invaded the centre of France, and the 
mortality was so considerable that it was impossible to 
fix the number of its victims. Coffins and boards hav- 
ing failed, ten or more bodies were buried together in a 
common trench.” 

Two varieties of the plague prevailed in Europe dur- 
ing the middle ages. One was the ordinary Egyptian 
pest, and the other was known as the black death, or the 
Indian plague. Of the first there were numerous epi- 
demics in Europe, from the days of Justinian to the year 
1828, when it ceased to rage in that continent. The 
authors of the middle ages were not exact in their 
accounts, and differ much as to the number and duration 
of the epidemics. It would appear, however, that there 
were not less than thirty-two visitations, between the 
eleventh and fifteenth centuries, the least of which lasted 
for twelve years. According to a list preserved in the 
great mosque of Cairo, there were ten epidemics of the 
plague in Egypt during the eighteenth century. 

The famous black death, which is considered by the 
highest authorities to be a peculiarly malignant type of 
the Egyptian plague, arising in the delta of the Indus, 
and perhaps independently in China, entered Europe in 
1347 with the Mongols, and within three years spread to 
every country of that continent, and caused a loss of 
human life unparalleled in the history of the world. 
Venice lost one hundred thousand; London the same; 
Vienna, seventy thousand; Florence and Avignon each 
sixty thousand; Paris, fifty thousand. Smolensk was 
quite depopulated, only fifteen of its inhabitants surviv- 
ing. It ragedin similar proportions throughout Europe, 
which was then estimated to contain one hundred mil- 
lions of souls. During three years, twenty-five millions 
are computed to have perished ; that is, a quarter of the 
whole population. The visitation of this terrible scourge 
lasted thirteen years. It was during the first year of its 
prevalence that Boccaccio places the scene of his ideal 
Decameron. A party of Florentine ladies and gentle- 
men are represented as having fied from Florence, and 
shut themselves up ip quarantine in a villa near Fiesole, 
and abandoned themselves for ten days to unrestrained 
gaiety, in the hope of banishing the dreaded pestilence 
from their thoughts. Many authors have concurred in 
describing the moral debasement which accompanied 
and followed the great epidemics of the plague at this 
period. 

The last outbreak of the plague in Egypt was in 1845. 
Quarantines, the increasing attention to public hygiene, 
and judicious management of the epidemics, had stamped 
it out of Europe (with a few exceptions, in the case of 
countries near the East) for more than half a century. 
Suddenly, and quite unexpectedly, in 1858, and again in 
1874, it appeared in Benghazi, near the coast of Tripoli, 
but did not spread widely in northern Africa. Subse- 
quently it appeared in the plains of the Euphrates, in 
the neighborhood of Hillah and Hindié in 1867 and 
1876; and in Resht, Persia, in 1878. The mortality of 
the visitation in Bagdad in 1876 was 2,649, of whom 
2,426 died in the months of April and May. The pro- 
portion of deaths to population was only five per cent. 
kn the year 1878, a pestilence, resembling the plague, 
broke out in the district of Vetlianka, in south-eastern 
Russia. Although quite fatal in that district, its ravages 
were soon stopped by sanitary measures taken by the 

Russian government, and it has not reappeared. 

From this history it would seem that the virus of the 
plague has lost its efficiency in some measure, or that 
the human race has lost, to a degree, its susceptibility to 
its influence. It may be hoped that it will ultimately 
disappear, or that the conditions of its limitation will 
be so thoroughly known and applied, that epidemics 
will be arrested before they have committed ravages 
comparable to those of the past. 

Great and widespread calamity evokes some of the 
worst, as well as some of the best, qualities of humanity. 
These are seen in a striking manner in all great epi- 
demics, but more especially in the case of those which 
are highly contagious. The panic occasioned by the 
outbreak of 1665 in London caused the authorities to 
iesue an edict, which was sanctioned by the College of 





watchmen to prevent their egress, or the ingress of others 
from without. This method of prevention is still adopted 
in the East, though, with the proverbial laxity of admin- 
istration, it is not enforced with the rigor of European 
law. The result of such a cordon is to excite the fears 
of the people, and so expose them more to the infection, 
and to destroy their sympathy with others by the dread 
of the consequences to themselves of infection. Infected 
persons will conceal their state as long as possible, lest 
they should be shut up in hopeless conflict with the 
destroyer. The sudden acquisition of property, owing 
to the extinction of families, proves an irresistible tempta- 
tion to vice and profligacy. Thucydides has described 
the moral consequences of the plague that prevailed in 
Athens in words which cannot be bettered. He says 
(II., 53): “ But this malady was the source of much 
greater depravity in the city in other respects. For 
people now dared to do many things openly, which they 
were heretofore compelled by shame to conceal; and 
they calculated on their sudden change of fortune, see- 
ing that many of the wealthy perished, while those who 
formerly were destitute became rich with their property. 
They, therefore, deemed it right to set about the immedi- 
ate enjoyment of it, and gave up all their minds to 
pleasure, considering that they in turn might be deprived 
of the treasures, and of life itself, in a few days. Nor 
was any individual disposed to undertake any labors for 
an honorable reward, because he thought it uncertain 
whether he should not die before he could obtain it. 
Whatever each person deemed agreeable or lucrative to 
himself, this he considered as expedient and honorable; 
and he did not allow himself to be restrained in the pur- 
suit of it, either by the fear of God or of human laws. 
This indifference to all moral and religious duties arose 
partly from the circumstance that the fulfillment or 
neglect of them appeared to be equally unavailing, for 
all equally perished; and partly from the general expec- 
tation that no one would survive a sufficient length of 
time to undergo trial and punishment. And many per- 
sons, considering themselves already doomed by fate to 
worse punishment than the laws could inflict, determined 
to enjoy some of the pleasures of life before the time of 
suffering arrived.” All that Thucydides has here 
described has been witnessed over and over again in 
Europe and the East insimilar circumstances. In Mos- 
lem countries, however, the fatalism of the popular creed 
diminishes the panic of the people, and so lessens the 
moral depravity resulting from an epidemic. Most of 
the refugees from Egypt last year were Christians. 
During the epidemics of cholera in Syria, while the 
Christians and Jews flee almost in mass from the infected 
centres to Lebanon, which enjoys perfect immunity, the 
Moslems generally remain at home. On the other hand, 
fatalism greatly increases the mortality among those 
who remain. Christians, who are not fatalists, isolate 
themselves, and take sanitary precautions. Moslems, 
who donot believe in the salutary effect of precautions, 
and Jews, who, from constitutional aversion to cleanli- 
ness, will not take them, furnish the larger part of the 
victims of epidemics in such cities as Bagdad and Cairo, 
which have no accessible refuge to which the people 
can flee. Godliness, in epidemics, as well as at other 
times, hath the promise of the life that now is, and of 
that to come. 
Protestant Syrian College, Beyroot, Syria. 


WHAT IS REVELATION? 


SECOND ARTICLE. 





BY PRO*ESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL. D, 


Of the historic revelations of God, the Bible is at once 
the record and the inspired comment. He revealed him- 
self to the fathers of the human race. And when the 
nations were sunk in idolatry, he chose one man whose 
posterity, divinely taught, were to be the almoners of 
light to the world. Them, kept together as one nation, 
in due time, he delivered from along bondage. Toshut 
out the pollutions of idolatry, he hedged them in, and 
cut them off, to a large extent, from intercourse with the 
rest of mankind. In spite of their natural tendencies 
which were towards the corruptions of idolatry, through 
a long course of providential discipline, attended by a 
succession of supernatural interpositions, they were 
inspired with an unconquerable abhorrence of idolatry, 
Alone upon the earth, they were the worshipers of the 
only living and true God. They alone had a true con- 
ception of hie holiness. They alone, when polytheism, 
with all its degrading rites, prevailed elsewhere,—pre- 
vailed all about them, among Syrians, Pheenecians, Baby- 
lonians, Egyptians,—adored the Creator and Universal 
Ruler, To them were given prophegigs of a more glori- 
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put an end to their pre-eminence, which should even 
result in their destruction for the unbelief with which 
they regard it. At length, in the fulness of time, or at 
the proper juncture, two thousand years after the call of 
Abraham, when this divine movement and supernatural 
history began, came the crowning act of revelation to 
which everything before looked forward and for which 
all thinus were made ready,—the advent of the Divine 

tedeemer in the form of a servant, through whom the 
Kingdom of God, casting aside the national limits that 
had protected its infancy, dropping its fundamental 
form, was made universal, and the privilege of commun- 
ing with God was offered to every human being. As 
we trace the stream of divine revelation from its remote 
fountains as it widens along its course, and finally 
expands into the broad ocean, we’ see that its waters 
have been waters of cleansing; that whatever blessings 
have been derived elsewhere, the holiness that is in the 
world has come from that. Where, save in the Bible, is 
a knowledge of God, that has the attributes of certainty 
and sufficiency—of certainty, being free from error and 
bearing on it the divine seal, and of sufficiency, being 
adequate to our necessities as sinful and dying creatures, 
in need of forgiveness and of aid in the conflict with evil, 
in need, too, of an assured hope of everlasting life? There 
is presented to us a manifestation of God in the Son of 
man, which enables us to enter into living communion 
with him and to perform our work in life in the spirit 
of filial obedience. 

What we have said of the leading purpose of revela- 
tion shows the necessity and design of miracles. 

If men are blind to God and divine things, having 
chosen not to retain him in their knowledge; so that 
the works of nature and his ordinary Providence do not 
bring him before their minds—so that he is hidden from 
them; how shall he make himself known? In what 
other way than by miracles, or by asupernatural manifes- 
tation? When the heavens no longer declare his glory, 
nor the firmament his handiwork, when the Creation and 
secondary causes are falsely looked upon as self-sup- 
ported and ultimate, how shall he reveal himself save 
by a supernatural incoming into the order of nature and 
of history, by which his presence shall be undeniably 
recognized? The miracle in some form is the only con- 
ceivable mode of revelation to men who see not God in 
the ordinary course of things, or to the world as it is, 
under the dominion of sin. Miracle and revelation are 
interchangeable terms. To believe in the possibility of 
a miracle is simply to believe in God—in fact, every one 
does believe in a miracle who believes in a creator, To 
believe in the fact of a miracle, simply requires that an 
adequate motive for one should exist; that a sufficient 
motive should be presented to the Divine benevolence. 
Grant such a motive, and every presumption against the 
occurence of a miracle disappears. To suppose that the 
power of God is restrained by the Creation, or that his 
benevolence is shut up to the usual methods of blessing 
mankind by the regular operation of natural causes, is 
to deny God, Belief or disbelief in the miracles 
depends at last on whether you deem the occasion for 
them, or the need of light and help from above which 
we have described, to be a real and sufficient occasion; 
whether, in short, you believe and think it credible and 
desirable that a benevolent God should reveal himself 
to mankind. Belief or disbelief is thus contingent on 
the moral views and the moral state, the opinion which 
men have of their character and spiritual wants, and the 
sense they have of the evil and danger of being sep- 
arated from God. It is here that the Bible places the 
grounds of faith and of unbelief; so that the reception 
or rejection of the claims of revelation, involving, as 
they do, a moral trial, discovers what manner of persons 
we are. 

The remarks we have made upon the principal end of 
divine revelation show the true relation of heathenism, 
and of heathen philosophy to Christianity. Heathen 
worship is alluded to in the New Testament as evincing 
two things; on the one hand, the moral depravity of men 
as shown in their ignorance of the true God, and in the 
character which they gave to their imaginary gods,— 
the degradation of idolatry ; on the other hand, the ina- 
bility of men to live without God, and their unavailing 
efforts to find him. Of the best of the heathen philoso- 
phers, we may say that they were instruments in the 
hand of Providence for preparing the minds of the 
heathen for the kingdom of God and his Gospel; their 
work being chiefly, though not wholly, that of bringing 
to consciousness the necessities of the soul. In their 
inculcation of law and duty, they produced a sense of 
moral insufficiency and of guilt, for which they could 
give no relief, They were also unconscious prophets 
since they awakened aspirations which they could not 





satisfy, and threw out ideas which could not be 
realized, except through the Gospel. The Platonic phil- 
osophy, for example, presented truth concerning man 
which looked to a fellowship like that of the kingdom of 
God, although, out of heathenism, no such fellowship 
could possibly originate,—the highest bond of union on 
the stand-point of heathen antiquity being of necessity, 
that of the State. Thus, among men who had no light 
but that of nature, there were found a law and a prophecy; 
impure indeed and intermixed with error, yet bearing 
an analogy to what is found in the chosen people who 
were under the special tuition of God. A Christian Pla- 
tonist, centuries ago, ventured to style Socrates the John 
the Baptist of the ancient world; and not without rea- 
son, for he was a preacher of repentance, and has proved 
the pre-eminence of Christ to not a few souls who have 
been awakened by his moral teaching, but have found 
rest only in the Saviour’s kingdom. Indeed, the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, above every other ancient system, was a 
nursing-mother for the church, especially for such as 
entered deeply into its spirit. The Divine Being does 
not work magically on the mind, but through outward 
instrumentalities; and these he takes wherever it suits 
his own will. As Cyrus was unconsciously girded for a 
work which God had appointed him to accomplish, so 
were others, beyond the bounds of Israel, men of thought, 
as well as princes, subservient to a design that was not 
their own,—involuntary promoters of the Divine purpose. 

In connection with the subject that has engaged our 
thoughts, let the reader be warned against allowing his 
faith in revelation to be shaken by unsubstantial and 
fallacious objections. In this country, we have our full 
share of loose thinking and flippant writing on the great 
themes of religion. Fundamental verities are assailed, 
not always directly, but often by insinuation and inuen- 
does which the writer, it may be, lacks the courage to 
state in the form of a distinct proposition. Merely lit- 
erary merits do not entitle one to respect,—they are even 
contemptible when they are divorced from a deep and 
reverent spirit, and when they are displayed in the frivo- 
lous and superficial treatment of questions of the pro- 
foundest concern to man. Literary conceit is always 
disgusting, but it is never more so than when it displays 
itself in gratuitous efforts to produce skepticism, and to 
rob humanity of its dearest treasure. It is strange to 
hear men boast of being “in the front rank of modern 
thought,” who would sweep away everything that places 
us in advance of a cultivated heathenism, and carry us 
to a point centuries back of the era of Christ. It is easy 
to make light of revelation and revealed truth; it is not 
easy to dislodge the solid foundations on which they rest. 
The faith in which martyrs have died, and which alone 
in this world offers hope to the burdened soul; without 
which we cannot understand the purpose of this transi- 
tory existence, or bear up under the sorrow and death 
that attend it, will outlive the assaults that are made 
upon it, and will go on with its victories until the king- 
doms of this world shall have become the kingdoms of 
our Lord. 


Yale College. 





A PIONEER WORK. 


BY THE REV. J. MAX HARK, 


A few weeks ago The Sunday School Times called 
attention to the fact that the Moravian Church had just 
undertaken a mission to Alaska, and as I know that the 
readers of that paper are always interested in such work, 
a few words more about this enterprise, the latest of the 
kind that has been undertaken, in the newest and most 
needy field, may not be unwelcome. It will scarcely 
seem credible that in a territory belonging to the United 
States, over which floats the American flag, there are 
to-day living thousands of native men and women who 
have never even heard the name of Jesus Christ or the 
sound of his blessed Gospel. Yet such is the sad condi- 
tion of nearly all of the eighteen thousand Esquimaux 
who inhabit the great country of Alaska. 

While the Presbyterian Church has been laboring 
heroically since 1877 among the Indians of South-eastern 
Alaska, where it has a number of mission stations; and 
while the Greek Catholic Church of Russia claims 
nearly all the Aleuts and Creoles of the Aleutian Islands 
and Alaskan Peninsula as members, besides a few of the 
Esquimaux dwelling farther north,—a claim which is, 
however, only nominal,—the great bulk of the Esqui- 
maux, who constitute fully half of the whole population 
of Alaska, have never been successfully reached by any 
Christian missionary. 

This state of affairs became known to the Moravian 
Church late last fall, and as this church has always 


regarded it as its special calling to occupy “the waste 





places” of the earth, where others would not or could 
not go, it at once determined to go to the rescue of these 
neglected natives. A missionary meeting was held in 
the church at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, at which the 
Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the father of Presbyterian 
missions in Alaska, made an address, picturing in vivid 
colors the dire needs and glorious opportunities of the 
work, and calling on the Moravian Church to come 
forward as of old to the help of the Lord in this far-off 
northern land. A deep impression was made. The 
genuine missionary spirit seemed to pervade all hearts. 
It was felt to be a solemn call from the Master himself 
to go and teach the nations, and to prove his promise, 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” The very next morning the entire graduating 
class of the Theological Seminary came forward, unso- 
licited, and offered itself for tliis work, ready to leave 
parents, home, and the comforts and privileges of civili- 
zation, in order to bring the glad tidings of a Saviour to 
those Esquimaux on the frozen shores of Alaska, 

One of these young men was chosen to go along with 
an experienced brother, then laboring among the Indi- 
ans of Canada, who had spent all his life in the mission 
service in various fields. These two were to go first of 
all on an exploratory tour, personally to examine into the 
condition and needs of the Alaskan Esquimaux. They 
left Bethlehem in April, and on May 8, sailed from San 
Francisco in the United States revenue steamer Corwin 
as far as Oonalashka, a large island of the Aleutian 
Archipelago. There, through the kindness of the offi- 
cials of the Alaska Commercial Company, they were 
treated with uniform kindness and courtesy by all, and 
offered a passage on the company’s steamer Dora as far 
as Nushagak, or Fort Alexander, a trading post on the 
Nushagak River some miles inland from Bristol Bay. 
Still further inland, north and eastward, is the region, 
thickly populated by Esquimaux, which the two mis- 
sionaries first intend to explore. 

At Fort Alexander there is a Greek Church, the 
priest of which was very friendly to our two explorers, 
though he claims all the natives round about as mem- 
bers of his church. One of the two attended a service 
there, which he thus describes in a letter dated June 11: 
“There was no preaching, but chanting and reading of 
the Scriptures. This latter ceremony was very peculiar. 
The deacon, in long robes, stood on the platfurm with 
nis back to the audience, and repeated a lengthy prayer, 
the heavy Bible all the while resting edgewise on his 
hands. The prayer over, the deacon opened the Bible, 
the back of which was now allowed to rest on his head. 
The priest came forward, also clad in long robes, and 
with a wax taper in his hand, read a lengthy passage 
from the Bible.” 

The missionary explorers found, to their great encour- 
agement, that-the language of the natives is nearly the 
same as that of the Esquimaux of Labrador, so that the 
Esquimau Bibles, hymn books, etc., in use at the Labra- 
dor missions can also be used in Alaska, This will be a 
great advantage. As important is the fact that as there 
are a number of Moravian missionaries in Greenland and 
Labrador who preach in the Esquimau tongue, one or 
more of these can at once be transferred to Alaska, and 
prosecute the work there without the hindrance or delay 
that would be experienced if they would first have to 
learn the language, or preach through interpreters. 

On June 12, or early on June 13, the two missionaries 
left Fort Alexander on their long and perilous journey 
into the unknown interior. Four natives were engaged 
to guide them, and to paddle their skin canoes in which 
a large part of the journey will have to be made. Noth- 
ing more will be heard of them until their return in 
autumn. They are full of courage and faith, and ask 
for the prayers of all Christians in their behalf. The 
last letter received from them closes thus: “ We do not 
doubt but that we will find a suitable place to begin a 
mission, several places having been suggested to us 
which others consider suitable. The mercies of the 
Lord have been truly great towards us, for he has 
removed our doubts and fears, opened a way for us on 
which we can travel safely, and granted us health and 
strength as well as courage to press forward in his name. 
While thanking him for past mercies, let us not cease to 
pray that the Lord will graciously bless our efforts to 
find a place where the joyful tidings of salvation, may be 
proclaimed to these poor, neglected Esquimaux natives.” 

My chief purpose in writing this is to enlist the sym- 
pathy and prayers of all readers in behalf ot this “ for- 
lorn hope” of the modern mission work. For if these 


two explorers shall safely return in fall, and report 
favorably, it is hoped most earnestly that the Moravian 
Church will not be left alone in the great work of Chris- 
tianizing this most northern and benighted American 
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population, but that all true patriots and all true fol- 
lowers of Christ will join hands, and as one united host 
promptly move forward in his almighty name to possess 
the land now lying in darkness, and to rescue the souls 
now dying in ignorance, degradation, and sin. 





WHAT THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CANNOT DO. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES FP. THWING. 


The general work of the Sunday-school appears to be 
embraced in instruction and personal effort. The 
instruction it affords relates to all points of theology 
and to all lines of moral conduct, The instruction is 
important in the formation of a Christian character. 
The personal effort includes all that the teacher may do, 
as a person, to lead the pupil into a better life.. It is 
also of great service in the formation of a Christian 
character, 

In the formation of a noble character there are, how- 
ever, certain things which the Sunday-school cannot do. 
These things may be said to be factors absolutely es-en- 
tial to the assurance of the attainment of a noble char- 
acter. Among them is the fact that the Sunday-school 
cannot afford constant association. It cannot provide a 
moral environment. It cannot give an “ atmosphere.” 
It has the child for one hour, and for one hour only, of 
the one hundred and sixty-eight of each week. That 
hour ended, the scholar has gone, has gone, perhaps, to 
breathe an air heavy with the perfume of the flowers of 
pleasure, or tainted with moral miasma; gone to read 
books which he ought not to read, gone to hear con- 
versation to which he should not listen, gone to his work 
and to his play. The memory of instruction and of per- 
sonal love may follow him as the fragrance of a rose, but 
it can do little to create that environment which helps 
to determine destiny. Cities erect in their parks and 
squares bronzes of those who deserve well of them and 
of the state. These statues are raised not simply as 
honors to those whose forms and faces they represent, 
but also as constant object-lessons, to teach those who 
hurry by them, of virtue, of self-sacrifice, of duties owed 
to native land, to the church, and even to God. But 
what can they avail when dishonesty, selfishness, and 
intemperance are indulged and practiced in the home? 
No more can the Sunday-school avail to provide a moral 
environment, That environment is the home. The 
home the parents, and not the Sunday-school, make. 

The Sunday-school, moreover, cannot oversee and 
guide conduct. It cannot, in any real sense, follow 
children into their home. It to a degree leaves them 
each Sunday when they leave it. When the United 
States wants to make a military officer she sends a lad to 
West Point foraterm of years. When she wants to 
make a naval officer she sends him to Annapolis, also 
for aterm of years. According tothe English system 
of naval training the boy “ must begin at twelve or thir- 
teen, even though he does not go to sea for two years, to. 
accustom him early to his duties. During these two 
years he must live on board a ship, and be able to climb 
the rigging, to familiarize himself with details; though 
the ship lies at anchor in a river, a few yards from the 
shore, and carries no spars but her foremast and head 
booms. He must sleep in a hammock to inure himself 
to hardship. In the opinion of the majority of officers, 
he must also have his college for higher instruction in a 
naval port, or he will forget his duties.” Constant over- 
sight and guidance of conduct form the method of 
military and naval training. But this method the 
Sunday-school cannot employ. Constant oversight and 
guidance belong to the home. 

All this is simply saying that the Sunday-school can- 
not stand in loco parentis. It is to be feared that a ten- 
dency is potent of making the Sunday-school usurp the 
work of the parent. Not afew fathers and mothers, 

whose lives and characters are not specially religious, 
appear inclined to believe that as the public school 
teaches arithmetic, reading and spelling, so the Sunday- 
school teaches morals and religion; and that as the for- 
mer frees them from the responsibility of instructing 
their children in letters, so the latter frees them from the 
more serious responsibility of instructing them in moral 
and religious principles and conduct. Parents who are 
inclined to indulge such fallacious views, should be im- 
pressed with the truth that the influence of the Sunday- 
school is usually slight out of the sheer necessity of its 
‘conditions. They should be made to know and to feel 
the burden of their own duties to their children. Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler tells that “‘ Dr. Potts requested all of 
us students in Princeton Theological Seminary who had 
praying mothers to rise up, and in an instant nearly the 


we stood, a living witness of the power of a mother’s 
prayers, and a mother’s shaping influence and example.” 

From the prickly, forked, horny cactus, comes forth a 
flower, large, beautiful, of deep crimson. This is not the 
characteristic of the ground of character; the good child 
does not usually spring from evil environment and evil 
guidance; neither does the evil child spring from an 
environment noble, and a guidance wise. From the pure 
house comes the good child, from the impure home, the 
child not good. 





THAT QUIET LIFE. 
BY SOPHY WINTHROP WEITZEL, 


Lord, oft I think what I would do, 

How far and wide thy glory show, 

How by my touch the world I’d move, 
How by my word the truth I’d prove,— 
And mourn my hand can grasp no more, 
And mourn my voice of little power. 
Then comes a thought—a greater thought— 
Of a still work that once was wrought, 
A noiseless step, a gentle touch, 

A fame that stirred the world not much ; 
Only a few those hands could reach, 
Only a few those lips could teach ; 

A sweet rebuke that life to me, 

That quiet life in Galilee. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE EYES OF GOLD AT BLACK ROCKS. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


Oh, it was a wild place for a camp! I can see now 
the tent on a little sand-hummock. Around the hum- 
mock were rocks, grim and black, and around the rocks 
was the blue Atlantic. At low tide, the water ran away 
from the westerly side of Black Rocks and left only a 
long, narrow sand-spit that extended to the shore and 
made an excellent bridge to reach the main land. 

Rob Clarke was camping out with his father and their 
young colored servant, Napoleon Alexander Bonaparte 
Washington! What a martial name! The very sound of 
it ought to conquer all the nations! 

“Nap,” said Rob one day, “I am going ashore with 
father, who must be off on business till to-morrow. Look 
after things here.” 

“T will, massa.” 

When Nap was left alone, he hardly knew how to 
occupy his time. There was his Bible though; he could 
read that. Looking at Proverbs, ke read this verse: 
“The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the 
evil and the good.” 

When he had read his Bible, what could he do next? 
He walked out of the tent and looked toward the sea. 
There he stood, upon the little knoll of sand, the door 
of the tent flapping behind him in the wind that vigor- 
ously pushed landward. 

“‘ Nuffin’ but sea an’ ships, an’ ships an’ sea. I reckon 
I'll go in agen. What’s dat!” he exclaimed, as he 
entered the tent. A shining bit of silver flashed out of 
the loose, sandy floor, Picking it up, he said, “One 
dime! Good money, too!” 

Isn’t it strange how quickly to an idle soul something 
wrong will be suggested? Nap thought of the beach 
beyond the sand-spit, of the little candy-and-fruit stores 
temptingly displaying their goods to the visitors at the 
beach, and how his mouth did water for an orange! 
And ten cents would keep his mouth in steady employ- 
ment for some time. 

“Lemme see if de sand is all out ob de water so I could 
cross ober,” he said, going to the door of the tent. No, 
the water rippled and foamed between “ Black Rocks” 
and those appetizing stores. He sat down in the tent 
once more. He reflected how easy it would be in an 
hour to cross to the beach, but couldn’t he wade through 
the shallows now, and no foot-prints would be left behind 
to tell of his passage? Foot-prints left behind? Why 
should he care to hide them under the water? 

“‘ Nap,” he said to himself, “ you’re wrong,” 

“ But I found it,” Himself replied to Nap. 

“Tt am not yours,” affirmed Nap. 

“ Whose am it?” inquired Himself. 

During the progress of this dialogue between Nap and 
Himself, the sun threw two golden eyes down upon the 
sandy floor of the tent, two bright eyes that looked 
through a crack in the canvas door. 

“ What's dat?” asked Nap. 





whole one hundred and fifty were on their feet. There 


They looked indeed so very much like bright, round 


eyes staring at him from the floor, that they made him 
uneasy. His Bible was in one corner of the tent, and 
somehow the eyes looked out of that also, and then he 
thought of that verse, “ The eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good.” 

Nap shook his head. 

“ Guess I won’t tech that dime,” he said, resolutely. 

He sat in silence, busily thinking, and watching with 
a kind of awe, the two golden eyes. Such mysterious 
spectators in that lonely tent on that lonely sand-heap! 

“ Or-ran-ges /” sang out a voice suddenly. “ Ver-ry 
fine le-mons / See! See!” 

With the voice came a swarthy, black-bearded face 
that was thrust into the tent. Two sun-burnt hands 
held out a basket bright with a tropical crop. 

“ Where you come from?” said the surprised tent- 
guard, springing to his feet. 

“Me come from? me come from beach! See!” 
answered the foreign fruit-vendor, and he pointed 
toward the sand-spit, now bare and glistening in the sun. 

“T want to buy but [ hab no money,” said the penni- 
less Napoleon. 

‘No money! Look now. Fine, fine or-ran-ges / 

Ah, there was the ten-cent piece! Nap could feel itin 
his pocket. He hesitated. Then he thought of the 
golden eyes, and resolutely shook his head. The fruit- 
vender went away with a grieved look. 

“Can’t be helped!” thought Napoleon. 
don’t tech that dime. 
some dinner.” 

He piled the drift-wood up in the “ fire-place,”—a 
smoke-blackened corner in the rocks,—swung over it the 
tea-kettle, poised “ the toaster” before it, and patiently 
waited for the boiling of the water. 


“Splendid dinner!” declared Nap as he ate his toast, 
“Wish I had some meat, but I habn’t. So here goes! 
Fus’ rate!” 

Ah! honesty was like a shaving of ham on every slice 
of bread. 

“ Where’s Rob?” inquired the the tent-guard, the 
latter part of the afternoon. “Thought he would be 
back, sartin. He left a letter he wanted to go home, an’ 
ef he don’t come, I must get it to de mail.” 

That meant the little post-office over at the beach, and 
to reach it Napoleon must wad: ross the sand-spit, now 
flooded by the tide. It was no. uite high tide, and he 
made a successful passage, though the water rose to his 
shoulders. Dropping his letter in the mail, he was 
returning when he saw a sunset-heap of oranges ina 
store window. He had another temptation, and fingered 
the dime a moment, but he said, “’Taint. safe place to 
stop at. Here she goes,” and down the beach he ran 
rapidly. He could see the white tent on “ Black Rocks,” 
and he pushed boldly ‘ato the water once more. 

“Cold!” he murmured. “ It’s gettin’ shady. 
am gone, too! What’s dis?” 

As he spoke, he sank. He had stepped outside the 
sand-spit unconsciously, and was in water too deep for 
him. He could swim, but in his confusion he did not 
swim back to the sand-spit, but every moment struck out 
into deeper water. 

“Some mistake here!” he thought. “WhereamI?” 

Then he said, “ I’se jest got to get ober somehow, and 
here goes.” 

But the water grew colder and the tide came rolling in 
heavier. Indeed, at that time it was doubtful if he 
could have waded anywhere. Half way over, the current 
was very chilly and fierce, and Napoleon faltered. Up 
in the sky, though, he chanced to see two little stars 
peeping out. “ Dere’s dose golden eyes!” he said. “ Not 
fraid to look at dem. Dey cheer me up.” 

And swimming more resolutely, he reached “ Black 
Rocks.” Chilled indeed, Napoleon was, but he built a 
roaring fire, and then there was a dry suit waiting for 
him. That night he was alone. How solitary at first 
seemed the place! The heavens were full, though, of 
bright “eyes,” and they were cheery companions. 

“T can look ’em in de face,” thought Napoleon. “ Not 
’fraid to do dat.” 

The next morning Rob returned, bringing his father, 
“T was taken sick on shore, and couldn’t come back 
yesterday, Nap,” said Rob. 

“Dat’s all right. I had comp’ny,” he said, though 
he made no explanation. 

“Oh, Nap! did you find a dime?” asked Rob’s father, 

“Oh, yes; massa! Here she am.” 

“Glad to get it. It was a little keepsake from my 
daughter, and I can afford to give a dollar for it. Take 
this and buy you something, some fruit, say.” 

Didn’t certain round, ripe, golden fruit taste luscious, 
bought of that same vender who peddled such very fine 


“ Dis chile 
Well, now I s’pose I must hab 


De sun 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1884. | 














1, July 6.—David King over all Israel. 2 Bam. 5: 1-12 
2 July 13.—The Ark in the House. 2 Sam. 6: 1-12 
4. July ®.—God’s Covenant with David 2 Sam. 7: 1-16 


4. July 27.—Kindness to Jonathan's SOn.............cc0cerrsereeee «see Bam, 9: 1-13 
5. August 3.—David's Repentance..............0...-.c0s wssccsserenensserces A. SLE 1619 
6, Angust 10.—Absalom’s Rebellion...... 28am, Ls 1-14 
7. August 17.—Absalom's Death. en | 6 
S. August 24.—The Plague Stayed... 2 Sam. 24: 15-25 
9 August 31.—God’s Works and Word......... esseces.seseesee BM 19: 1-4 
10, September 7,—Con fidence in God......... ... Psa. 27: 1-14 
ll, September 14.— Waiting for the Lord... Pam. 40: 1-17 
12, September 21,—A Song Of Praise.........ccecccereceeeenenecereeeees Psa. 103: 1-22 
13, September 28.—Review, 


LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, AUGUST 24, 1884. 
Titue: THE PLAGUE STAYED. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(2 Sam, 24 : 15-25.) 

15. So the Lorp sent a pestilence upon Is’ra-el from the 
morning even to the time appointed: and there died of the 
people from Dan even to Be-er-she’ba seventy thousand men. 

16. And when the angel stretched out his hand upon Je-ru’- 
Sa-lem to destroy it, the Lorp repented him of the evil, and 
said to the angel that destroyed the people, It is enough: stay 
now thine hand, And the angel of the Lorp was by the 
threshingplace of A-rau’nah the Jeb/u-site. 

17. And Da’yid spake unto the LorpD when he saw the angel 
that smote the people, and said, Lo, I have sinned, and I have 
done wickedly: but these sheep, what have they done? let 
thine hand, I pray thee, be against me, and against my father’s 
house. 

18. And Gad came that day to Da’vid, and said unto him, 
Go up, rear an altar unto the Lorp in the threshingfloor of 
A-rau’nah the Jeb‘u-site. 

19. And David, according to the saying of Gad, went up as 
the Lonp commanded, 

20, And A-rau’nah looked, and saw the king and his ser- 
vants coming on toward him: and A-rau/nah went out, and 
bowed himself before the king on his face upon the ground, 

21. And A-rau‘nah said, Wherefore is my lord the king come 
to his servant? And Da’vid said, To buy the threshingfloor of 
thee, to build an altar unto the LorD, that the plague may be 
stayed from the people. 

22. And A-rau’nah said unto Da’vid, Let my lord the king 
take and offer up what seemeth good unto him: behold, here be 
oxen for burnt sacrifice, and threshing instruments and other 
instruments of the oxen for wood. 

23. All these things did A-rau’nah, as a king, give unto the 
king. And A-rau’nah said unto the king, The Lorp thy God 
accept thee. 

24. And the king said unto A-rau’nah, Nay; but I will 
surely buy i of thee at a price: neither will I offer burnt 
offerings unto the Lorp my God of that which doth cost me 
nothing. So Da’vid bought the threshingfloor and the oxen for 
fifty shekels of silver. 

25. And Da’vid built there an altar unto the LORD, and 
offered burnt offerings and peace offerings. So the LORD was 
entreated for the land, and the plague was stayed from Is’ra-el. 
















LESSON PLAN. 

TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Royal Service and Loyal Service. 
Lesson Topic: Sorrow Removed from a Wayward People. 

1. Punishment Sent, vs. 16, 16. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Penitence Shown, vs. 17-22. 

3. Punishment Averted, vs. 23-35. 
GoLpEN Text: So the Lord was entreated for the land, and 

the plague was stayed from Israel.—2 Sam. 24 : 25. 


Datty Homer READINGS: 
M.—2 Sam. 24; 15-25. Sorrow removed from a wayward people 
T. —2 Sam. 24; 1-14. Sorrow sent upon a wayward people. 
W.—1 Chron. 21: 1-18. Pestilence afflicting a wayward people. 
T. —1 Chron, 21: 14-30. Plague removed from a wayward people. 
F, —Num. 16: 41-60. Sorrow sent upon a murmuring people. 
$.—Luke 21 : 383, Sorrow prophesied to a wayward city. 
$.—Jonah 8; 1-4, Sorrow averted from a repentant city. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, PUNISHMENT SENT. 
1. The Coming of the Pestilence: 
So the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel. 
The Lord had smitten many of the people (1 Sam. 6: 19), 
So the Lord sent pestilence upon Israel (1 Chron, 21: 14). 
There shall be famines and pestilences and earthquakes (Matt. 24: 7). 
‘Yo kill with sword, and with famine, and with death (Rev. 6: 8). 
tH. The Coming of the Death Angel: 
The angel stretched out his hand upon ersealts to destroy it. 
Let the angel of the Lord persecute them (Psa. 35 
‘The angel of the Lord went out, and smote (2 Kings 19: 35). 
And immediately an angel of the Lord smote him (Acts 12: 23). 
itt, The Staying of the Pestilence: 
The Lord repented him . . . and said, .. . Stay now thine hand. 
T he Lord your God . . . repenteth him of the evil pos 2: 13). 
The Lord repented for this: it shall not be (Amos 7; 3). 
it is now enough, O Lord (1 Kings 19: 4). 
Sullicient to such a one is this punishment (2 Cor. 2: 6) 
IV. The Staying of the Death-Angel : 
The angel . . . was by the threshing-place of Araunah, 
The angel . Monk by the threshingfloor of Ornan (1 Chron. 21: a 
The Lord . . . will not suffer the destroyer to come in (Exod. 12: 28 
1. The Lard sent Seeae pen. eee The Lord sent it; these 
tm Lat ‘are cone by chance. 
% and tom 8 wewtienor UpOR Lumel hand he sande the ChbeiReR- 
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people too well to allow even them and their king to on in sin 
nrebuked. nti 


y The Lord sent a pestilence, and when it had done its work, he 
stayed it. He never punishes beyond what is required. 
The Lord sends the angels of death and the angels of life. The 
Lord is king over all the kings. 
Il, PENITENCE SHOWN. 

|. David’s Confession : 

Lo, I have sinned, and I have done wickedly. 
I will confess m transgressions unto the Lord (Psa. 82: 
For I acknowledge my tran sions: and my sin (Psa. 51 : 3), 
I have ~~ pe what shall I do? (Job 7; 20.) 
Wo is me. . booaues 1 ann. snem of unclean lips (Isa. 6: 5). 
il. David’s Petition: 

1, Thai the People Suffer Not. 

But these sheep, what hawe they done? 
I saw all Israel scattered upon the hills, as sheep (1 Kings 22: 17). 
Thou — us like sheep appointed for meat (Psa. 44: 11). 
Smite the Shepherd and the oo. shall be scattered (Zech. 13; 
Jesus therefore said, . . . lam the door of the sheep (John 10: 


2. What the King Deserves. 

Let thine hand, I pray thee, be against me. 
Let thy servant abide instead of the lad a bondman o-. 44: 33). 
If not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book (Exod. 32 : 32). 
The good shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep (John 10: 11). 
Who his own self bare our sins (1 Peter 2: 24). 
i. David’s Journey: 

Go up, rear an altar unto the Lord. . . went up. 


That David should go up and set up an altar (1 Chron. 21. 18). 
Thus did Noah; accord ng to all that God commanded (Gen. 6; 22). 
By faith Abraham, when he was called, obeyed (Heb. 11: 8). 


IV. David’s Errand: 
To build an altar . , . that the plague may be stayed. 
Build an altar... that the plague may be stayed (1 Chron. 1 : 22). 
ey 30): . executed judgment: and so the plague was stayed (Psa. 
V. David’s Welcome: 
Let my lord... offer what seemeth good . 
My lord, hear me. The field 


ne 


.. David.. 


. here be oxen 

ve I thee (Gen. 23: 11). 

Lo, I give thee the oxen also for burnt-offerings (1 Chron. 21: 23). 
They . . offered the kine a burnt-offering unto the Lord (1 Sam. 6: 14). 


‘ David did few holier deeds than thus to acknowledge bis wicked- 
ness. 


David was never more like Christ, the Good Shepherd, than in 

thus offering to lay down his life for the sheep. 

. David, asking thus for himself, in place of the ople, the divine 

displeasure, was ip the way to win the divine favor. 

. David was never more kingly than in thus yielding to the advice 

of Nathan, messenger of a greater King. 

. David was willing to pay cones. for the privilege of worship- 
ing God. He was not the kind of a Christian who nowsdays 
pays five dollars a year for a seat in church, and five dollars # 
night for a seat at a concert. 

6. David was not the only true wantin in Israel. Araunab, too, 
knew God, and knew how to serve bh 


cs © FN 


Ill. PUNISHMENT AVERTED. 
|. Deliverance Wished For: 
Araunah said, . The Lord thy God accept thee. 
And my servant Job shall pray for you (Job 42: 8). 


Remember all thy oneings, and accept thy burnt-sacrifice ew 20: 3) 
They shall come up with acceptance on mine altar (Isa. 60: 7). 


il. Deliverance Sought : 
1. Purchasing Offerings. 


Neither will I offer burnt-offering ..,. that... cost me 
nothing. So David bought. 
1 will give thee money for the field (Gen. 23 : 13). 
Every man shall give as he is able (Deut. 16: 17). 
Nay: but I will verily buy it for the full price (1 Chron. 21: 24). 
2. Building an Altar 
David built there an altar .. . and hg burnt-offerings. 
And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord (Gen. 8: 20). 
Abraham built an altar there, and laid the wood (Gen. 22: 9). 
Samuel offered it for a burnt-offering (1 Sam. 7: 9). 


Wl. Deliverance Found: 
The Lord was entreated . . . and the plague was stayed. 


After that God was entreated for the land (2 Sam. 21: 4. 

Lord commanded the angel... he put up his sword (1 ey 21: 27). 

Though he cause grief, yet will he have compassion (Lam. 3: 32). 

1, Without sacrifice there is no remission of sins. The truth was as 
true in Qld Testament as in New Testament times. 

2. be wen sacrifice of sin, sacrifice for sin avails nothing. Humble 

ntance is more than the proudest oblations. 

3. W thout the sacrifice of Christ, toward which een 8 <4 pointed, 
the Old Testament sacrifices would have availed nothin 

4. Without the sacrifice of Chrigt, repentance as deep and sincere as 
David's would have been unavailing. 

5. With the sacrifice of Christ, all Old Testament sacrifices for sin, 
all selfdenying sacrifice of sin in every age, avail to save peni- 
tent souls when the death-ange! passes by. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GOD’S PUNISHMENTS. 

1. How inflicted: 

Pestilence coming spon the people (Exod. 12: 29; Luke 2! : 11). 
The death-angel sm me ademney henag 4 (2 Kings 19: 35; 4 ‘87: 36). 
Sickness inflicted upon sinners (Lev. 26: 16, Psa. 78: 50). 

Ruin sent upon wicked cities (Gen. 19: 24, 25; Matt. 11: 21, 24). 
Rebellious Israelites swallowed up (Num. 16: +. 82). 
Disobedient Israelites stoned to death (Josh. 7: 25; 1 Kings 12: 18). 
Dishonest disciples destroyed (Acts 5: 5, 10). 

One tant sinners to suffer hereafter (Mark 9: 47, 48; Heb. 


: 26, 27). 
2. How pesos 
According to deeds (Psa. 62: 12; Matt. 16:27; Rom. 2: 6, 8, 9). 
‘Aecording to knowl (Matt. ‘12: 41; Luke 12: 47, 48). 
Increased by neglect (Matt. 11 : 21-24; Luke 10- 13- 15). 


Intenced as a warning to others (Num. 26: 10; Jude 7). 
Increased by perseverance in evi! (1 Sam. 12: 25). 

3. How Averted: 
By pn tere eg and prayer (1 Kings 8: 47; Psa. 25:7; Rev. 2: 5). 
By accepting Christ the Saviour (Col, 2: 18:1 John 2 5 ; 2. 
By forsaking unbelief (Rom. 11: 23). 
By turning away from sin (Exod. 33: 5, 6; Joel 2: 12; Matt. 8: 7, 8). 
By hating the evil and loving the good (Amos 5: 15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Absalom’s rebellion was indeed crushed ; but to King David, 
weeping in the chamber over the gate of Mahanaim for his 
dead son, the victory seemed to have been purchased at too 
dear a cost. Not until Joab, with his usual bluntness, 
pointed out the bad effect which the king’s selfish grief would 
have upon the people who had risked their lives in his cause, 
did the heavy-hearted king resume his official seat in the 
gate of the city 

The death of Absalom was the signal fer the ten revelted 
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overtures towards the restoration of King David. Judah, 
however, hung back, probably through fear of Amasa, 
Absalom’s general, who seems now to have been in Jeru- 
salem. It required an appeal from King David to Zadok 
and Abiathar, and a promise to Amasa to give him Joab’s 
place at the head of the army, to induce Judah to consent to 
the restoration of the king. Thena deputation went down 
from Judah to Gilgal to receive the king, who left Maha- 
naim and crossed the Jordan near Gilgal. 

First of all to profess allegiance was the abject Shimei, 
who had cursed and stoned the king in his day of adversity. 
David granted his prayer for mercy, in spite of Abishai’s 
wish to slay him. Next came Mephibosheth, with unwashed 
garments and untrimmed beard, declaring that Ziba’s accu- 
sation of him to David had been false. The king seems to 
have been not altogether convinced of Mephibosheth’s inno- 
cence, for he commanded Ziba and Mephibosheth to divide 
Saul’s land between them. 

When David and his retinue reached Gilgal, they found 
there a company from Israel sent to welcome the king, 
Here a new danger arose. The men of Israel were angry 
that they had been anticipated by the men of Judah; seeing 
that Israel owned “ ten parts in the king” (2Sam. 19: 42) as 
against Judah’s two shares. Hot words passed between the 
two parties; and Sheba, “a man of Belial,” raised at once 
the standard of revolt. A1I Israel followed Sheba, but Judah 
clung to David. Sheba and his followers moved quickly 
northwards, and David and his men hastened to Jerusalem. 
The army was hastily got together, and in the unexplained 
absence of Amasa, to whom the king had promised the com- 
mand, it started in pursuit of Sheba, Abishai being in tem- 
porary command, and Joab being with them When they 
had reached the great stone at Gibeon, Amasa appeared, to 
claim his command. Joab went forward in the pretense of 
saluting him, and as he took his beard in his hand to kiss 
him, he smote Amasa with the naked sword which he car- 
ried in his hand) Placed once more at the head of the army 
by this act, Joab pushed northwards, and caught up with 
Sheba at Abel-beth-Maachah, a town in the northwest of 
Israel. This place he invested, and only raised the siege 
when the head of Sheba was flung over the wall to him. 

Thus peace was again restored; but another blow was soon 
to fall upon the country. David was tempted (compare here 
2 Sam. 24: 1; 1 Chron. 21: 1), in a moment, perhaps, of 
boastful confidence in the strength of man, to number the 
people. The census was taken; and immediately “ David’s 
heart smote him” for his sin. Gad, the prophet, was com- 
missioned to offer him a choice of punishments; seven 
(? three,—see 1 Chron. 21: 12) years of famine, three months’ 
flight before his enemies, or three days’ pestilence. David, 
utterly crushed, could make no decision. He was in the 
Lord’s hand, he said; and he was content that the Lord 
should work his will. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


1. Verses 15-17, the pestilence and David’s supplication. 

2. Verses 18-25, the Lord’s direction which David obeys. 

Verse 15.—So the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel: In his 
vainglorious pride at the prosperity and extent of his king- 
dom, David directed Israel to be numbered His desire was 
to know its military strength (v 9), to gratify a spirit of 
boastful ostentation, and a disposition to rely upon numbers 
and material resources rather than upon the presence and 
aid of the Most High. Of course, there was no impropriety 
in a simple enumeration of the people. The people were 
thus numbered by Moses twice in the wilderness, in obedience 
to divine direction (Num. |: 2; 26: 2). David’s fault, 
therefore, must have been in the spirit with which the 
census was undertaken, and the motive by which he was 
actuated in requiring it. That there was something obvi- 
ously wrong in the matter, appears from Joab’s reluctance to 
engage in it (v. 3), and from David's subsequent self- 
reproach (v, 10) as well as from the punishment with which 
it was visited. Israel was a people of faith, who were bidden 
to put their trust in the saving help of the Lord alone (Psa. 
3:8; 20: 5-7; 144: 1-4) and to acknowledge that vain was 
the help of man. Hence the danger of prosperity as leading 
to self-dependence (Prov. 30: 9; Deut. 32: 15). Hence, too, 
it is sometimes made a condition of God’s succoring his peo- 
ple, that they should first be deprived of everything else on 
which they might rely, as in the case of Gideon (Judg 7; 2; 
comp., also, Mic. 5: 10, 11; Zeph. 3:12). That David’s sin 
was that of transferring his trust from the Lord to the 
resources of his kingdom further appears from the nature of 
the penalty inflicted. The prophet Gad was directed to offer 
him his choice of three evils (v. 13),—famine, foreign inva- 
gion, or pestilence, each of which was directed to the reduc- 
tion of the numbers, which he would feed his vanity by 
counting. David preferred to fall into the hands of the mer- 
.iful Jehovah, rather than into the hands of man; and se 
the pestilence was sent.— From the morning even unto the time 
appointed : “The morning ” is that of the day after Gad had 
been sent to David with his message. “The time appointed 
may perkaps be the three days, during which, according te 
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the word of Gad (v.13) the pestilence was to last. The 
usage of the Hebrew word here employed appears, however, 
to favor a different sense. It means “meeting,” and is tech- 
nically used of God’s meeting his people in their religious 
services. The tabernacle was called “the tent of meeting ” 
for this reason, and the sacred festivals were “ meetings” or 
“meeting-times.” Thus understood, “from the morning 
even unto meeting-time” might very naturally mean until 
the afternoon hour of daily service, or the time of offering 
the evening sacrifice (Num. 28:4; 1 Kings 18: 29; Dan. 
9:21; Acts 3:1). If this be so, the pestilence continued 
less than one day; and in God’s sparing mercy, the sentence 
was not carried out in full. 

Verse 16.—The angel, who was God’s messenger, and the 
agent employed in this work of destruction, is further called 
in this verse the angel that destroyed the people, and the angel of 
the Lord. This last designation is also applied to the angel 
who destroyed Sennacherib’s host in a single night (2 Kings 
19: 35). This angel of the Lord is the same being who is 
repeatedly spoken of in the Old Testament as sent by Jeho- 
vah and distinguished from him, while at the same time he 
speaks and acts as Jehovah, and is thus identified with him. 
So in the present instance the command of the angel of the 
Lord (1 Chron. 21: 18) is the command of the Lord himself 
(2 Sam. 24:19). And what the angel of the Lord is here 
spoken of as doing is in a similar instance said to be done by 
the Lord (Exod. 12: 12). This is one of the early intima- 
tions of the doctrine, more fully unfolded in the New Testa- 
ment, of a distinction of persons in the one divine being. 
The angel of the Lord is the same as he who is subsequently 
revealed as the Son of God, sent forth from the Father, and 
yet one with the Father.—Stretched out his hand: A gesture 
significant of action, and here significant of striking a fatal 
blow; for the angel is symbolically represented as having a 
drawn sword in his hand (1 Chron. 21:16; comp. Num. 
22: 31; Josh. 5:13), the sword of the divine justice or of 
the diyine vengeance with which to smite transgressors.— 
The Lord repented him of the evil: When language properly 
descriptive of the feelings given is in the Bible used of God, 
ay it repeatedly is, everything that savors of human weakness 
oF variableness is, of course, to be excluded. God cannot 
repent (Num. 23 : 19) in the sense of changing his mind, for 
he is not susceptible of change (Mal. 3:6; James 1: 17; 
Heb. 13:8). When God is said to have repented here, it 
denotes his tender compassion for the suffering, dying peo- 
ple, and that he arrested the stroke of death which was 
impending over them, instead of continuing the fatal 
plague.—Stay thine hand: Strike no additional blow. This 
charge given to the angel, as he was*upon the point of 
destroying Jerusalem, saved that city from the pestilence.— 
The threshing-place, or threshing-floor (v. 18) was on high 
ground (hence David is said to “go up” to it), in order that 
the wind might more readily carry away the chaff, when it 
was winnowed.— Araunah the Jebusite: The name is variously 
spelled ; in this verse the Hebrew has Avarnah; verse 18, 
Aranyah ; verses 20, 22, 23, 24, Aravnah ; it was a foreign 
name, and each of the spellings may have been simply an 
approximation; in 1 Chronicles 21 : 18, etc., it is Hebraized 
Into Ornan ; as we in English call the Italian city Firenze 
“Florence,” and as many spell the name of the false prophet 
Muhammad, as Mahomet or Mahommed. The law of exter- 
mination of the original inhabitants of the land enacted by 
Moses (Deut. 7: 2), and carried partially, at least, into effect 
by the Israelites in their original occupation of the country, 
was in the altered circumstances of this period regarded as 
so far relaxed, that a Jebusite was not only suffered to lives 
but in this instance was possessed of considerable property, 
and David treats him as its rightful owner (comp. 1 Kings 
9: 20, 21). 

Verse 17.— When he saw the angel : Who must, consequently, 
have assumed a visible form.—TI have sinned, and I have done 
wickedly, with an emphasis upon the pronoun, equivalent to 
“Tt is I, who have committed the trespass, which has merited 
the infliction.” I am the guilty person. These sheep: My peo- 
ple, whose shepherd I am, whom I rule, are innocent in this 
matter. This does not mean, of course, that they were suffer- 
ing, though absolutely sinless themselves, for the transgres- 
sion of another. Considered as sinners under the righteous 
government of God, they were not treated unjustly in being 
made the victims of the plague. And yet the plague would 
not have been sent at this time but for David’s transgression, 
which Satan moved him to commit (1 Chron. 21: 1), and the 
Lord also moved him to commit (2 Sam’ 24 : 1), because his 
displeasure was awakened aguinst Israel Satan instigates 
men to do evil by directly enticing them te sin. The Lord 
judicially and penally hardens men’s hearts, by removing 
his gracious restraints, and suffering them to act out the evil 
ef their natures. It is a familiar fact in providence that 
others are involved in the consequences of sinful actions 
besides the immediate tratisgressor. The ambition of princes 
invelves whole nations in dévastating wats. The good or the 
evil that we do, will not terminate in ourselves, but will 
benefit or injure those around us, whether we mean that it 
should, or not 

Verse 18.— And Gad came by direction ef the angel of the 
Lard, as we lear from 1 Chronicles 21; 18. This prophet 








had befriended David, when fleeing from Saul (I Sam. 22: 5), 
and aided him in the musical arrangements of the sanctuary 


(2 Chron. 29: 25). In this transaction we have evidence of 
his fidelity im reproving David for his sin (v, 13), and in the 
verse before us im setting before him the way to propitiate 
the divine favor.— Rear an altar unto Jehovah: Rudely con- 
structed, no doubt, according to the primitive model (Exod. 
20: 24, 25), of earth or stones cast up into the proper shape. 
—In the threshing-floer of Araunah: Because there it was that 
the angel of the Lord appeared (1 Chron. 21: 15,30). This 
divine manifestation indicated the spot where God should be 
worshiped by sacrifice. And David understood this divine 
selection of a spot for sacrifice to have a meaning which 
reached beyond this single occasion. He accordingly fixed 
upon it as the site of the contemplated temple (1 Chron. 
22:1). There was no other ground in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem so holy as this, where the angel of the Lord had 
been seen, where God had himself directed the erection of 
an altar and the offering of sacrifice, and where the offering 
had been graciously accepted, and a fearful pestilence stayed 
in consequence. It appears from this that the threshing- 
floor of Araunah was on the summit of Mount Moriah 
(2 Chron. 3: 1), which accordingly must have been outside 
of the city limits up to that time. This spot had an addi- 
tional consecration in a very early period, being the place 
where Abraham was directed to offer Isaae (Gen. 22: 2), and 
where the angel of the Lord had appeared to him (vs. 12, 15) 
and a ram had been substituted for Isaac as a sacrifice. 
Sanction was thus given on Mount Moriah to animal sacri- 
fice as a temporary substitute for the more precious sacrifice 
typified by the command to Abraham to offer his only and 
beloved son. And on Mount Moriah animal sacrifices con- 
tinued to be offered in the temple until God’s only and well- 
beloved Son put an end to all typical offerings by the 
sacrifice of himself. 

Verse 20.—That the plague may be stayed: By an atoning 
sacrifice purging away the guilt for which the penalty was 
inflicted. So in the wilderness a plague was arrested by 
Aaron, with the censer and incense, symbolic of the all- 
prevalent intercession of the great high-priest (Num. 16: 
46-48). The sacrifice and mediation of Christ can alone 
avail to turn away the curse which sin has brought upon our 
guilty race 

Verse 22.—Araunah promptly and generously offers to the 
king all that he needs for the proposed sacrifice.—Jnséru- 
ments of the oxen: Such as their wooden yokes.— Threshing 
instruments: Grain was threshed by dragging a heavy wooden 
sledge over it, in which sharp-pointed stones were fastened ; 
when the straw was thus broken, and the grain shaken out, 
the separation of the grain from the chaff was effected by a 
winnowing fan (Matt. 3: 12), or by tossing it up to the wind 
which swept the chaff away (Psa. 1: 4). 

Verse 23.—Araunah, as a king: The italic “as” of the 
Common Version is not in the original, which some read 
“ Araunah, the king,” supposing this Jebusite to have been 
of Foyal descent, and, perhaps, to have been the native 
monarch ef Jerusalem before it was captured by David. Of 
this, however, there is no other evidence, and the supposition 
is unnecessary. This is not the language of the writer 
describing what Araunah actually did, but his own words 
making a tender of his property to David; and it should be 
read, “ The whole doth Araunah give, O king, te the king.” 
And he adds the pious wish, Jehovah, thy God, accept thee. 
We may suppose that Araunah was himself a worshiper of 
the true God, as proselytes from surrounding heathen joined 
themselves to Israel inevery age. But he recognizes David’s 
nearer relationship to the Most High as one of the chosen 
race by the words, “ Jehovah thy God.” 

Verse 24.—But David was not willing to offer his sacrifices 
at another’s cost. The offering, which he brought to God, 
must represent some expenditure, some outlay of his own; it 
must testify his sense of obligation, his readiness to surrender 
something for the Lord’s sake. And so with our acts of 
service, if we truly love the Lord, and recognize the immen- 
sity of our indebtedness to him, they should cost us some- 
thing, should represent some self-denial, should show what 
we are willing to do, or to give up for him who gave himself 
for us. Instead of seeking to devolve whatever is difficult, 
toilsome, or self-denying upon others, we should gladly 
assume it ourselves for Jesus’ sake (Acts 5: 41; 2 Cor. 12: 10). 
So David bought the threshing-floor and the oxen for fifty shekels of 
silver: In 1 Chronicles 21: 25, we read, “David gave to 
Ornan for the place six hundred shekels of gold by weight.” 
This seeming discrepancy as to the price has been ac¢ounted 
for in four different ways. 

(1.) The simplest and most probable explanation is that 
these two passages refer to different transactions The state- 
ment in Samuel gives the price paid for the threshing-floor 
and the oxen simply. That in Chronicles is “ for the place,” 
not the threshing-floor alone, but the egtire surface of the 
hill, or all the ground owned by Araunah. Samuel is con- 
cerned merely with the spot om which the altar stood and 
sacrifices were offered The writer of Chronicles is thinking 
of the entire tract procured for the site of the temple. For 


this fifty silver shekels would evidently be inadequate ; since 
Abraham paid feur hundred silver shekela for a burial-place 








at a much earlier period, when population was less dense, 
and land could deubtless be bought at a cheaper rate. 

(2.) Others think that the same transaction is referred to, 
but that the standard of reckoning is different in the two 
passages. It is assumed that Samuel reckons by gold shekels, 
and Chronicles by silver shekels, and that the proportionate 
value of the two metals was as twelve to one, so that the fifty 
shekels of the ome passage are precisely equivalent to the six 
hundred shekels of the other. Samuel says, “ Fifty shekels 
of silver,” —using the word “ silver” not of the metal so called, 
but in the general sense of ‘‘ money,” as it is confessedly used 
in 1 Chronicles 21; 24, where “full price” in the Emglish 
Version is in the original “ full silver.” Chronicles says 
“six hundred shekels of gold,” meaning six hundred silver 
shekels paid by its equivalent in gold. There is nothing in 
the text or context, however, to justify these assumptions. 

(3.) Others make the groundless charge that the writer of 
Chronicles is prone to exaggeration, and that he has here 
gratuitously altered the price to ome that better suited his 
idea of fitness. This depreciation of Chronicles rests upon 
the assumption that all its departures from Samuel and Kings 
are mistakes or inventions of the writer. This not only can- 
not be proved, but is directly in the face of his repeated 
appeals to authorities then existing and well known, im con- 
firmation of his statements (for example, 1 Chron. 29: 29). 

(4.) It has been supposed that there is a textual errer in 
one passage or in the other, the correction of which would 
bring them into harmony. Mistakes might mere easily 
occur in transcribing numbers than ia almost anything else 

Verse 25.—Burnt-offerings and peace-offerings: These two 
kinds of sacrifice were frequently presented together, and 
always in the order here mamed. In the burnt-offering 
(Lev., chap. 1), the hands of the offerer were first laid upon 
the victim’s head to denote that his guilt or liability to pun- 
ishment is transferred to this substitute (Lev. 16: 21); the 
animal was then slain, thus suffering the legal penalty due 
to sin in the stead of the transgressor; his blood was sprin- 
kled upon the altar to make atonement for sin,—thus indicating 
the application of the benefits of the sacrifice and God’s 
acceptance of the same. The flesh of the animal was then 
cut into its appropriate parts, and all these parts were then 
burned upon the altar to denote the surrender of all to God, 
entire consecration unto him (Rom 12:1) The peace- 
offering differed from the preceding in that only the fat was 
burned upon the altar. Certain perquisites were given to the 
priests, and the rest of the flesh was partaken of by the offerer 
and his friends in a sacred feast to symbolize and sea! their 
communion with one another, and with the Lord (Lev. 7: 
15, 16, 31, 32). The peace-offering might be presented as a 
thank-offering for benefits received, in fulfillment of a vow 
previously made, as a free-will offering from the simple 
impulse of the heart without being demanded by any special 
occasion, and also, as is shown by this and other instances, as 
Judges 20: 26, in supplication for benefits desired 





NUMBERING THE PEOPLE. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


One spot of earth there is, which, for four thousand years, 
has had more of human annals and human interest concen- 
trated in it, by providential suggestion, than any other in the 
world For a while, it was only a threshing-floor, owned by 
Araunah the Jebusite. This thrifty husbandman had selected 
an area on the top of Mount Moriah. We do not know that 
his imagination was ever awakened by the thought that here 
once was the thicket, in which the ram was caught that 
Abraham substituted for Isaac as a sacrifice. Nor, though 
Abraham saw the day of Christ afar off, and “ was glad,” 
have we any reason to think that Araunah’s faith ever gained 
a glimpse of the fact that the cross on which Jesus Christ 
sufiered, was to be planted there in the future ages 

To-day, that spot lies covered with a canopy of silk, under- 
neath a Mohammedan dome in Jerusalem. Years have 
passed since the temple of Solomon disappeared in its ruins, 
though for generations, its matchless splendor rendered the 
ridge of Moriah historic. Thus forty centuries of fame haye 
made that floor one of the centres of the world. We are to 
visit it to-day in our studies, and it may be expected that 
question after question will seek an answer. 

I. What was this act ef David, which brought on the catas- 
trophe of the pestilence, that was happily stayed there? 

At first sight, it seems almost impossible to explain the 
transaction ; for up to this time it had never been considered 
a crime to take a census in Israel. Indeed, it was one of the 
requirements of the Hebrew law, that each tribe and each 
family in it, and all the persons in the households, should be 
enrolled openly and regularly. Except for these disastrous 
circumstances detailed afterwards, we should never have con- 
jectured any wrong had been done. It was one of the most 
rational things in history, that the ruler of any great nation 
should wish to be exactly informed concerning the military 
resources of his people. 

II. But now we ask again: what was the moral character 
of this act in numbering the people? How do we know that 
it was one of the most sinful that King David ever committed ? 

1. Even Joab, the unscrupulous warrior, pronounced it 


dangerously: wicked from the start (vs. 3,4), Overruled by 
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the king, he went about his work reluctantly, and to the last 
he persisted in his protest by refusing to count the two tribes 
of Benjamin and Levi, “ for the king’s word was abominable 
to Joab,” 

2. Consider the origin of the suggestion (v. 1, compared 
with 1 Chron. 21: 1). We may find help in exposition from 
the quaint and wise comments which have been given us by 
Bishop Hall: “ Both God and Satan, then, had a hand in the 
work; God by permission, Satan by suggestion; God as a 
judge, Satan as an enemy; God as in a just punishment for 
sin, Satan as in an act of sin; God ina wise ordination of it to 
good, Satan in a malicious intent of confusion. So at once, 
God moved and Satan moved; neither is it any excuse to 
Satan or to David that God moved ; neither is it any blemish 
to God that Satan moved. The ruler’s sin is a punishment 
to a wicked people; if God were not angry with a people, he 
would not give up their governors to evil that provokes his 
vengeance; justly are we charged to make prayers and sup- 
plications, as for all men, so especially for rulers.” 

3. But the strongest proof of the guilt of this action of 
David, is found in his own confessions. The census was 
scarcely completed, before the monarch seemed suddenly to 
begome aware of his wickedness, and fell on his knees before 
God (v. 10). 

ITI, Still our question remains: what was there in the 
action of David that made it so guilty in the sight of God? 

1, For one, I would just as lief say, “I do not know,” as 
anything else. The story is silent almost altogether. The 
commentaries are full of nothing but conjecture. We feel 
sure that some reason, unmentioned and unexplained here, 
fixed a deep malignity in the guilt, which no ordinary guess- 
ing will reach. 

2. But some things can be surmised, if that will furnish 
any help. (1.) For one thing, there must have been a pride 
of power moving the King: the language of Joab (1 Chron. 
21: 3), as he sternly expostulates, seems to touch on this; he 
intimates his hot contempt for a vanity so childish. (2.) Then, 
also, the greed of gain may have been in the heart of David: 
this may have been his first step towards the liberties of the 
people, a plan of augmenting the power of the crown. (3.) We 
feel safe in saying that distrust of God was in the wrong: he 
knew that Israel was not to be strong because of a large 
standing army; many a prosperous year had rendered it sure 
that the nation’s strength was in God. (4.) Then there was 
the possible lust of conquest; if David was thus appealing to 
the ambition of his people, his sin was greater, in that he was 
teaching them positive unbelief, also, 

IV. Now in the next place, we come to the dreadful pun- 
ishment which this sin brought on; what was the course of it? 

1, First of all, there came a revelation from heaven to 
awaken David’sconscience. This was already in some measure 
keen; but a prophet was commissioned to go and proclaim 
tke discovery of the sin, and announce the retribution coming 
(vs. 11, 12). 

2. Then there was a choice offered that would test the devo- 
tion of David’s heart. For always the main question is Does 
a penitent man retain his confidence in God, or.is he wholly 
under the sway of selfishness, and fixed in disobedience? (v. 
13) Alas, what a comment this makes on the horrors of fam- 
ine! What an illustration it furnishes of the desperate disas- 
ters of war! 

8. Next, there was a humble selection made, which showed 
David's piety and unbroken faith, still held true in the midst 
of his perversity. ‘Thoroughly subdued, he cast himself on 
his God (v. 14). It is said elsewhere, that “it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God ;” but when one 
is guilty, and feels it, and knows he is perlectly helpless, 
there are no hands in the universe more powerful, more mer- 
eiful or kind. 

4. Then there was a sharp infliction of penalty (v. 15). 
Over that land went the wild wail of bereaved men and women 
and children, from Dan to Beersheba, where the census-gath- 
erers had just been ordered to go by this presumptuous mon- 
arch, It makes us think of those awful days among the 
Egyptians, when the first-born were slain: “There was not a 
house where there was not one dead.” Mourning and sorrow 
filled the entire kingdom, and that scourge of the pestilence 
still swept on, direful and unhindered. 

V. But was there to be no limit to this infliction? That 
leads us forward to our final question: what was it that ar- 
rested the hand of God, and brought relief to dying Israel ? 

1. Observe now the hopelessness of regrets after sin has 
been committed, and is rushing on (v. 17). It is plain that 
David’s heart is wrung with pity aud indescribable anguish 
for the multitudes, who gasp and grow black and die, and 








make no sign. But he could not take back the sin he had set | 


tloating on the currents of God’s providence ; it was sweeping 
out in wider circles. 

2. Observe also the uselessness of offering any vicarious 
atonement for sin as a release from its retributions. In his 
sad sincerity, David says: “ Oh, spare these sheep! take me, 
and my house!" Butthis is not God's way (Psa. 49: 7, 8). 
Paul said the same (Rom.9: 3). Sodid Moses (Ex. 32: 31-38). 

3, Observe the availability of effectual prayer in arrest of 
God's judgment (v.16). Again and again we have in the Bible 
fee recurrence of this phrase, “the Lord repented” (Joel 
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2: 12-14). The fact was shown at Nineveh plainly (Jonah 
3: 10). 

In the modern city of Rome is a fortress, once the mauso- 
leum of the Emperor Hadrian, and bearing his name. About 
twelve hundred years ago, so tradition says, there raged a 
devastating plague in that old imperial town; and while peo- 
ple and pope and priests were making a procession with 
prayers, there appeared on the summit of the citadel the form 
of the Archangel Michael, in the act of sheathing his sword, 
to show that the pestilence was stayed. So there, in the place 
the vision, Gregory erected the statue of the angel poising on 
his beautiful pinions, and hovering over the city he had 
saved. Ever since, this edifice, converted into a stronghold, 
has been called “San Angelo,” the Castle of the Holy Angel. 
Nobody asserts that an exquisite marble can render a fable 
true; the legend is only a poor little travesty of our grand old 
Bible story; but it may help in making our picture, as it 
shines out at the closing of eur lesson. 

But when a Christian looks back at that ancient threshing- 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite, he sees, not the angel who 
stayed the plague in Jerusalem, but the form of Immanuel, 
whose atoning death checked the pestilence of sin in the world ; 
for the supreme glory of that historic hill is found in the Cross 
of Christ Jesus, which once crowned it. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel ; ... and there died... 
seventy thousand men (v. 15). A pestilence was a terrible 
thing in the East in David’s day. A pestilence is a terrible 
thing in any part of the world to-day. Whether it be the 
plague in Palestine, or the cholera in France, or the yellow- 
fever in our American cities, the power of the pestilence is 
resistless, and appalling as an agency of destruction. And 
now, as in the days of old, the loosing and the staying of the 
pestilence is from the Lord. Say what you will, or learn 
what you may, of its immediate causes, the pestilence is at 
the call and within the control of Almighty God. Now, as 
always, the pestilence can never harm one of God’s children, 
save as God directs and consents; and there is no more danger 
to a child of Ged in a place or time of pestilence than else- 
where or at another time. “Thou shalt not be afraid for the 
terror by night; nor for the arrow that flieth by day ; nor for 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness; nor for the destruc- 
tion that walketh at noonday. A thousand shall fall at thy 
side, and ten thousand at thy right hand; but it shall net 
come nigh thee.” 

David .. . said, Lo, I have sinned, and have done ‘wickedly : 
but these sheep, what have they done? (v.17.) Yes, but there is 
the trouble with sin and with sinning ; the innocent suffer with 
the guilty, and it cannot be otherwise! No man can do 
wickedly, and bear by himself all the suffering and all the 
sorrows which are caused by his mis-doing. The father and 
the mother cannot be shielded from agony of soul by any 
willingness of their guilty son or daughter to confess his or 
her guilt, and to bear punishment accordingly. Husband 
and wife cannot wrong each other, and have the bitterness 
of sin’s penalty fall only on one; nor can their children go 
unharmed through the parents’ confession of all the guilt. 
When the strong arm of the law comes down heavily upon 
any evil-doer, he is only one of many who must endure the 
sad consequences of his sinning. It would be less of a mat- 
ter than it now is, if a wrong-doer could bear all the conse- 
quences of doing wrong. But, as it is, let him who is tempted 
to go astray, know that those whom he loves, and who 
have not failed in right doing, must bear even more of the 
immediate burden of his sinning than that which falls on his 
own guilty shoulders. And the bitterest of all reflections to 
a guilty man, is that which prompts him to cry out: 
“ Lo, I have sinned and have done wickedly: but these dear 
ones, what have they dione?” 

Neither will I offer ... unto the Lord my God of that which 
hath cost me nothing (v. 24). David would never have been 
satisfied with sending second-hand clothing to a missionary, 
or with donating old and unreadable books to his pastor’s 
library. How would he have liked the idea of a charity- 
ball? David danced before the Lord, it is true, with all his 
might; but he did not do it in a public hall, where he was 
having a good time with the young maidens of Judah, and 
then charge over the amount of his ticket to his’ charity 
account. Would David have counted it a good way to make 
an offering to the Lord, to buy a plate of ice-cream or a 
knit baby-blanket at a church fair, and say that the Lord 
might have whatever margin of clear profit there was in the 
transaction? In short, what was David's notion of offering 
to the Lord only that which really cost him something? 
That’s a point worth looking into. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 

Difficulties. (Not difficulties to be raised necessarily by the 
teacher, but to be met by him, if raised by the scholars.)— 
(1.) Was there anything so wrong in the taking ef a census 
as to deserve so severe a punishment? Ne; but David's 
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spirit and motive were evidently very wrong; for even the 
unscrupulous Joab entreated him to desist from his design. 
See 2 Samuel 24: 3. (2) In1 Chronicles 21: |, it says Satan 
incited David to number Israel; and in 2 Samuel 24: | it 
says the Lord moved David to do this. How can we recon- 
cile these two statements? Thus: God allowed Satan to 
tempt David, just as he allowed Satan to try Job, and allowed 
Herod to behead John the Baptist. In the vivid imagina- 
tion of the Jewish writer this is stated as though God did it 
himeelf. As to why God allowed this, no answer can be 
made; for we do not know enough here to venture an 
explanation. (3.) Why should seventy thousand people die 
because of David’s sin? Well, when any one can tell us 
why one million men should die because of Napoleon’s 
satanic ambition, we will answer this question. But, in reality, 
God was angry with the people as well as with David. See 
2 Samuel 24:1. (4.) In 2Samuel 24: 25, it says David paid 
Araunah fifty shekels of silver, and in 1 Chronicles 21: 25 
it says he paid six hundred shekels of gold. How can both 
these statements be true? The difficulty is no difficulty if 
we look carefully at what the Word says. In one place it 
says David paid fifty shekels of silver for the threshing-floor 
(a small plot of ground) and the oxen; in the other, that the 
price paid for the “place,” that is, the whole farm, was six 
hundred shekels of gold. Really two different transactions 
are here spoken of. The Hebrew words for “threshing- 
floor” and “ place” are as different as the English words fer 
“barn” and “farm.” It was on this very farm that the 
temple was built in later years. 


After drawing out the facts of the lesson, and, by the way, 
meeting any difficulties that may arise, let the teacher go on 
to make the application of the lesson. This many teachers 
fail to do. Such, however, are not good teachers, though 
they may easily become good, if they mend their ways. By 
way of practical application, call attention to the fact that 
the David whom we find sinning in this lesson is the same 
David whom we found repenting in our lesson three Sundays 
ago. How is this, repenting then, and now sinning again? 
This is just one of the accusations which ungodly men bring 
against believers, namely, that they sin and repent, and again 
sin and repent, and then sin again. (To this we might 
answer, if we wanted to, that it is always better to sin and 
repent a thousand times over, than to sin a thousand times, 
as the ungodly are doing, and never repent once. But we 
have a better answer than this.) Yes, alas! David sinned 
and repented more than once or twice in his iife. So did 
Abraham and Jacob and Moses and Peter. So, we believe, 
has every child of God who ever lived for years after he was 
born again. “ But,” says a scholar, “I thought Christians 
ought not tosin.” Certainly they ought not, but just as cer- 
tainly they do. “ Well, then,” asks the scholar, “what is 
the difference between the godly and the ungodly?” Just 
here, that the godly man, when he sins, truly repents, and 
struggles against the sin, while the ungodly man goes on his 
way as though nothing had happened David kills Uriah, 
and Herod kills John. Is there any difference between 
these two rulers? Yes: because one cries out in agony, as 
he thinks of his deed ; and the other calmly finishes his meal, 
and never shows any qualms of conscience, much less any 
repentance. Peter denies Christ, and Judas betrays him. 
Are they then morally alike? No; for the one ends his 
night in tears, and the other in madness hangs himself. 
“ Well, then,” answers the scholar, “the Christian may sin 
as often as he likes, feeling sure that in the end it will be all 
right; for God will pardon him.” ‘That action would only 
prove that the man never really had been a Christian; for 
any man who deliberately sins because of God’s great mercy, 
does not abhor sin, and really knows nothing of repentance. 
To younger scholars this may be made quite clear by sup- 
posing the case of a boy who has a quick temper, and often 
speaks crossly to his mother He then repents, and really 
tries to do better, and is forgiven, though ever and again his 
temper gets the better of him How different his case from 
that of the boy who, because his mother is forgiving, never 
tries to restrain his passion. The fact is that many young 
Christians are discouraged, because they find that they still 
fall into sin They are then tempted to believe that they 
have been entirely mistaken They need to be taught that, 
provided their repentance is genuine, they need not be at all 
discouraged. If Jesus told Peter to be ready to forgive 
seventy times seven, we need not be afraid that God will be 
less gentle. 

Now let the teacher try to show how David’s example of 
repentance is one to be followed. (1) David’s heart smote 
him for his wrong deed. ‘This would not have been enough 
by itself; for many a man has qualms of conscience, and 
there the matter ends. So we find the king in the next place 
(2) confessing his guilt to God, and humbly asking him for 
pardon. in doing this, he asks that punishment be appor- 
tioned to him, and not to the people. This shows a right 
spirit, and proves thet his penitence was genuine. Further- 
more (3), we find David trying te make reparation for his 
sins, in offering a sacrifice that cost him something. In this 
sacrifice of David’s we may alse see the type of that greater 
sacrifice made by the Lord Jesus, when he bore our sins in 
his own bedy om the cress. It is hard tesve what more David 
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could have done to prove his repentance sincere, and find 
reconciliation with God. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What mitigation of evil was secured by David’s penitent 
prayer and sacrifices? (Title.) By whom alone could this 
evil be checked? (Golden Text.) 

Who prompted David to number Israel? (1 Chron. 21; 1.) 
By what transposition and substitution of 2 Samuel 24: 1, may 
its true meaning be brought out? Why was this census never 
completed? (1 Chron, 27: 24.) Was it, or was it not, neces- 
sarily wrong to number Israel? Wherein consisted David's 
sin? What fact increased his guilt? (1 Chron. 21: 3.) What 
motive did Joab discern in David? (2 Sam. 24: 3.) What 
sins may attach to the reports of churches and Sunday-schools 
at the present day? Was David alone, or was Israel with 
him, in this sin? (2 Sam. 24: 1.) When did David begin to 
comprehend his sin? (vs. 10-12.) If God should give us a 
choice of afflictions, what course would wisdom dictate? (vs. 
138, 14.) If this is true, how should we regard our own trials 
as compared with others? Would it, or would it not, have 
been greater mercy in God to have forgiven this sin without 
public manifestation of his displeasure? What is God’s pur- 
pose in affliction? Was, or was not, the strength of Israel 
reduced by the pestilence? (v. 15.) Wherein does the strength 
of a church consist? Why was the hand of the destroying 
angel stayed over Jerusalem ? (1 Chron. 21: 16.) Why were 
David and the elders in sackcloth? What words was the 
Lord pausing to receive? (v. 17.) Through what messengers 
was God’s requirement made known to David? (v. 18; 1 
Chron. 21: 18.) Where was the Ark atthistime? Why were 
the sacrifices not offered there? What is the best proof of a 
man’s penitence? (v. 19.) Who were the Jebusites? Was 
the land of Araunah less polluted than the possessions of 
Israel? Did the Lord design that the sacrifice should be 
offered on land which the nation owned not? (vs. 20, 21; 1 
Chron, 21: 22.) What constitutes the sacredness of one place 
above another? What generous offer did Araunah make the 
king? (vs. 22, 23.) Is it probable that he was a proselyte, or 
was he probably moved by fear to make this offer? What 
should children teach their parents concerning the money’ 
that is given them to carry to God’s house, as their offering 
to the Lord? (vy. 24.) What would be the effect upon the 
church treasury of the next generation, if all children were 
taught to give regularly by self-denial? What two kinds of 
offerings did David make? (v. 25.) What was the signifi- 
cance of each ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The Angel of the Lord.—The Lord sent a pestilence. 
What is that? A plague, a dreadful sickness, so terrible 
and so quick that in all parts of Israel, in a few hours, sev- 
enty thousand men were dead. A day before, the fields were 
full of busy, merry workers, for it was harvest-time ; suddenly, 
like a blast of storm, came sweeping pestilence and death. 
David saw a strange sight ; in the air, between the earth and 
the sky, was an angel with a drawn sword in his hand, 
stretched out over Jerusalem. David knew it meant that 
the plague which had been through the land was coming to 
destroy all in the city. David was afraid; he and all the 
elders had on sackcloth, the sign of their sorrow for the 
death of so many. They all fell on their faces at the sight 
of the destroying angel. Who knew all their thoughts, and 
could read their hearts beneath the heavy sackcloth? The 
Lord spoke to the angel, and said, “It is enough; stay thou 
thine hand.” 

David’s Words.—“T have sinned, I have done wickedly.” 
David was willing to confess his own sins, he blamed no 
one else for his wrong-doing, he made no excuses. He, the 
ruler of the people, the under-shepherd, who sometimes 
called God the Shepherd of Israel, once said, “ We are the 
people of his pasture, the sheep of his hand.” In his con- 
fessing his own sins he said, “ These sheep, what have they 
done? let thine hand, | pray thee, be against me.” David 
was willing to take all the blame, and own that he deserved 
punishment, for he said, “ Even I it is that have sinned and 
done evil indeed.” Did David know how to repent? By 
what names had he called his sin before this time? What 
had he asked God to create in him? 


David’s Sin.—David had grown great and rich and proud. 
His strong army had won many baitles, his brave soldiers | 
had killed great giants, many of their enemies had been con- | 
quered and become their servants. David, in his might, did | 
not always remember to pray to God, “ Uphold me with thy | 
free spirit.” Nearly a year before the time of this pestilence, 
an enemy had conyjuered him. It was one who came not 
with trumpet nor lance, not armed with a spear, nor leading 
hosts against the king. Silently he entered into David’s 
heart; he whispered to him, “ You are great and mighty ; 








you rule over thousands and thousands of men who are 


ready to fight your batsles, to build your palaces, reads, and | 
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bridges, to pay taxes, to make you a richer, grander king 
than ever lived before.’ Who was this enemy who whis- 
pered to David, tempting him, “Count these all now, and 
see if it isnotso?” Did David answer with his old song, 
“Tn thee, O Lord,do I putmy trust” ? No; he called for his 
chief captain, and told him tosend men to every town and tribe 
and count the people. The captain and his men did not 
want todo it; but David ordered them across the Jordan, 
north and south, to all the cities, and through all the land. 


David’s Repentance.—David knew he had done wrong; it 
was be'ore the punishment that he said, “I have sinned,” 
and prayed, “Take away the iniquity of thy servant; for I 
have done very foolishly.” God sent the prophet Gad to 
tell him he might choose one of three things: A three 
years’ famine (1 Chron. 21: 12), a three months’ war, or a 
three days’ pestilence. How did David decide the dreadful 
question? He chose the last, the punishment directly from 
the hand of God ; for he said, “ His mercies are great.” 

David’s Worship.—The prophet told David to build an 
altar. The angel he had seen with the dr:wn sword, stood 
by the threshing-floor of a man called Araunah, or Ornan, 
as it is variously spelled. A threshing-floor was a level, 
smooth place for beating out grain, built on high land that 
the wind might blow away the chaff. Araunah and his four 
sons, working with their oxen, looked up, and saw King 
David and his servants coming. Araunah bowed low to the 
king, and said, “ Wherefore is my lord the king come to his 
servant?” David said, “To buy the threshing-floor to build 
an altar.” “I give it all,” Araunah said. Whose offering 
would it have been then? “ Nay, nay,” said David, “ grant 
it me for the full price, that the plague may be stayed.” 
Why would David not ofler to God that which cost him 
nothing? He bought from Araunah the whole place; then 
he built the altar, offered burnt offerings and peace ofjerings, 
and called upon the Lord. 


The Lord’s Answer.—When the offerings were laid on the 
altar, firecame from heaven upon them, and David knew 
that his prayer was answered and his offerings were accepted. 
It was the first day of the pestilence, the hour for evening 
sacrifice, when David worshiped. What did God say to the 
angel? At his word the pestilence ceased. Of whom does 
David remind you, when he was willing to bear punishment, 
but prayed God to save the people? How did David forget 
God? Can one person sin, and not bring sorrow upon many ? 
Is Satan as really the tempter now as then? Will God as 
readily help and forgive those who truly repent? Will he 
still accept the offering of such? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ Rescue the perishing.”’ 

“ Brightly beams our Father’s mercy.” 

“ Hasten, sinner, to be wise.” 

“Dear Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole.” 





ECLECTIC LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Tue Eastern PxrstrLence.—The plague mentioned in 
the lesson is probably the common Eastern pestilence (not 
the cholera, though that is a common Eastern pestilence), 
though in this case beth its sudden beginning and its equally 
sudden ending were miraculous. As described by Dr. Trusen 
(Darstellung der biblischen Krankheiten), the plague is char- 
acterized by a feverish sickness, with a sudden and almost 
complete loss of bodily strength, thirst nearly intolerable, 
foetid eruptions on the body, d¥~iness, wild, staring eyes, 
delirium, etc, The sudden /atality of the plague, indicated 
by the words “ from the morning even to the time appointed,” 


= — = 
is illustrated by the words of Diemerbrick as quoted by 
Trusen: “ It is often of so great violence that it slays some 
suddenly in the very moment of seizure ; and in other cases it 
cuts the thread of life so quickly that no time is given for 
the setting in of inflammation or of corruption.” The great 
mortality mentioned in the text is illustrated by some figures 
given by Trusen on the authority of Vetter: In 1812, fifteen 
thousand out of a population of eighty thousand died at 
Constantinople; in 1834, at Alexandria, twelve thousand out 
of thirty-six thousand; in 1835, at Cairo, eighty thousand 
out of three hundred and fifty thousand. The terrible 
depopulation caused by an attack of the plague is implied in 
many Bible passages. Thus Ezekiel says (5: 12): “A third 
part of thee shall fall by the pestilence;” and Jeremiah 
describes death as climbing up by the windows, and the 
corpses of men as lying uncared for in the fields (Jer. 9: 
21, 22). 

Tue ANGEL or THE PLAGuE.—It would almost seem as 
if the angelic appearances and miraculous interpositions of 
the Old Testament had impressed themselves forever upon 
the consciousness of Oriental peoples. To this day, storms, 
plagues, and other phenomena, are attributed to the action 
either of the angels, or of the jinns, or demons. Jewish 
charms which have been found in Babylonia bear witness to 
the ancient Oriental conception of outward evil as originating 
from the Spirit of Evil himself. Layard, in his Nineveh 
and Babylon, generalizes these charms as follows: “ A remedy 
from heaven to take away fevers and diseases, and to guard 
from sudden death, and from injustice and treachery; and 
ja remedy which] will loosen the bonds of those who are 
aillicted, from the machinations of the Devil, and all evil 
spirits. By the instrumentality of this amulet you are pro- 
tected from the wiles of Satan, who is constrained and under 
the power of a mighty angel, to whom are eleven names.” 
‘Then follow the mysterious names of the angel and the con- 
cluding words of the charm. The seventy-ninth soora of the 
Quran begins with an oath, “By the angels who tear forth 
[souls] with violence, and by those who draw forth [souls | 
with gentleness ;” and Sale explains these as the angels of 
death and his assistants, who will drag the souls of the 
wicked from their bodies with roughness and cruelty, but 
will take the souls of the good in a gentle and easy manner, 
trom theirlips. The seventy-fourth soora reveals that angels 
act as a guard over hell; the reason being that they, as of a 
different nature from the demons and from men, will have no 
fellow-feeling for them, and hence no compassion. 


THe ALTAR ON THE THRESHING-FLOOR.—Threshing 
was performed in the ancient East, as it still is performed in 
the modern East, in the open air. The threshing-floor was 
not a building of any kind, but simply an open circular space, 
chosen preferably ina windy place. The ground selected for 
the threshing-floor was first cleared of all roughnesses, and 
then beaten smooth and solid. To this the harvest was 
brought, and threshed by the treading of oxen. Nowadays 
a simple threshing-machine is dragged by oxen round and 
round the floor; and this method is also mentioned in the 
Bible, as in the present lesson; but the more primitive 
method is still in use in many parts of Syria. Dr. Thomson, 
in his Southern Palestine and Jerusalem, mentions seeing 
horses, donkeys, and oxen, singly or in pairs, driven round 
the threshing-floors by boys at Yebna, the whole harvest 
being threshed in this way without the aid of machinery. 

The altar erected on the threshing-floor would therefore 
be erected, in all probability, without enclosing walls. There 
was nothing discordant with Eastern custom, or with ancient 
classical custom, in this. In the religion of Jehovah, the 
building of altars was restricted by provisions not known to 
the heathen nations. These latter built altars freely in the 
streets, in the courts of their houses, and in other open or 
semi-enclosed places. They also dedicated altars freely in 
times or public calamity, or in times of public thanksgiving 
for the removal of calamities. 

An Eastern BarGaty.—Araunah’s refusal to accept pay- 
ment from David for his threshing-floor and his oxen, is not 
to be interpreted with the same rigidity as a similar offer in 
the mouth of an Anglo-Saxon would be. Eastern politeness 
makes the formula of sale consist largely in sham on both 
sides. When the would-be purchaser asks the price of an 
article, the Oriental dealer at once respons: “Take it; it is 
yours; it isa gift.” It would bea perilous thinz, however, 
for the unwary Occidental to accept the gift thus offered. 
he proper thing for the purchaser to do is to refuse to accept 
the goods for nothing, when the dealer, with great apparent 
inwillingness, will name an absurdly high price. Then the 
intending purchaser names a lower price than he intends to 
give, and so negotiations go on until a point of agreement is 
reached. Everywhere, however, the appearance of a sale is 
avoided. The transaction assumes the outward appearance 
of a social visit, lasting sometimes for hours, and the details 
of the transfer are arranged over pipes and coffee. One of 
the classical places of the Bible on this subject is Genesis 23, 
where the bargain between Abraham and Ephron is described. 
Ephron at first offers the land for nothing, after the usual 
Oriental fashion; then, being pressed by Abraham, he names 





an exorbitant price, which the grief-stricken patriarch pays 
without further chaffering, "y 
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HENRY BOYNTON SMITH’S THEOLOGY.* 


The Christian public owes much to Professor Karr for 
his patient service as editor of the theological writings 
of Professor H. 8. Smith. Two small volumes (Apolo- 
getics, and the Introduction to Christian Theology), 
both of them ranking high as contributions to perma- 
nent Christian literature, prepared the way for the larger 
work, which contains the more complete statement of 
the author's System of Christian Theology. The work 
is precisely what we had a right to expect. The author 
was not only a man of acute mind, but of great industry 
—all too great for his physical strength, as it would 
appear from the story of his life (Henry Boynton Smith: 
His Life and Work). His scholarship was neither dif- 
fuse nor narrow. In history, in philosophy, as well as in 
that highest science which became his specialty, he was 
at home; full of accurate knowledge respecting the 
thoughts of others, and yet masterful in his treatment of 
these stores of learning, which therefore were readily 
assimilated by his own constructive mind. This breadth 
was saved from becoming diffuseness: first, by his pro- 
found conviction that the science of theology to which 
his later life was devoted, is necessarily queen of the 
sciences; and, second, by an equally profound convic- 
tion that ali Christian thought must find in the personal 
Redeemer its proper centre. The former enabled him to 
gather from all sources only to enrich the one great 
topic, the other gave to that topic itself, in his treatment 
of it, a unity and vitality rarely equalled in this or any 
other country, and certainly not surpassed by any Eng- 
lish-speaking theologian of the present century. 

This handsomely printed volume of over six hundred 
pages, as the editor remarks, “completes the author's 
statements on all the chief questions in theology.” As 
a voucher for the accuracy and fulness of the matter it 
contains, Professor Karr also states that “use has been 
made of a phonographic report of the larger part of Pro- 
fessor Smith’s lectures as they were given in the year 
1857, of several full sets of notes taken by students in 
other years, of the whole of Professor Smith’s sketches 
and outlines of his lectures as left in manuscript, and of 
a number of his unpublished sermons, The result is 
that the following exhibition of his views in theology is 
much fuller than that which he was able to impart to 
atiy one class during the years of lecturing to successive 
classes ” (Preface, p. iii). 

The scheme of Professor Smith’s volume is that 
already published in the Introduction to Christian The- 
ology, and somewhat fully cited in our notice of the 
latter work at the time of its appearance. The main 
divisions are three: I. Antecedents of Redemption; 

If. The Redemption Itself: The Person and Work of 
Christ; III. The Kingdom of Redemption, 

One passage in the volume will give the reader an 
adequate idea of Professor Smith’s conception of Chris. 
tian Theology as a whole. It is the Introduction to 
“ Division Second,” which treats of “The Redemption 
Itself: The Person and Work of Christ:” 

“Weenter here upon the Second General Division of the 
System of Christian Theology, which is also the centre and 
key-stone of the whole. The central idea to which all the 
parts of theology are to be referred, and by which the system 
is to be made a system, or to be constructed, is what we have 
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termed the Christological or Mediatorial idea, namely, that 
God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. This 
idea is central, not in the sense that all the other parts of the- 
ology are logically deduced from it, but rather that they centre 
in it. The idea is, that of an Incarnation in order to Redemp- 
tion. This is the central idea of Christianity, as distinguished, 
or distinguishable, from all other religions, and from all forms 
of philosophy; and by this, and this alone, are we able to con- 
struct the whole system of the Christian faith on its proper 
grounds, This idea is the proper centre of unity to the whole 
Christian system, as the soul is the centre of unity to the body, 
as the North Pole is to all the magnetic needles. It is so really 
the centre of unity that when we analyze and grasp and apply 
it, we find that the whole of Christian theology isinit. Thus, 
the analysis of Incarnation in order to Redemption presuppose, 
the doctrine respecting the divine nature, the end of God in his 
works, the nature of man, and the condition of man as sinful ; 
and this comprises the first division of theology—The Ante- 
cedents of Redemption. The same principle, in its concrete 
unity, gives us the doctrines respecting the Person and Work 
of Christ, which make up this, our second division of the 
system. And the same principle, in its applications, gives us 
the third division of the system, embracing regeneration, justi- 
fication, sanctification, the doctrine respecting the church and 
the sacraments, and the eschatology” (pp. 341, 342). 

This statement sets forth the characteristic and unify- 
ing feature of Professor Smith’s method, which seems to 
be far more Christological than that of most American 
theologians of his generation, and which certainly has 
asymmetry and a unity beyond any one of them; even 
though many persons will accept the views of some other 
teacher in regard to minor details of the system. 

The sub-divisions of the treatise, we can only name. 
Under the Antecedents of Redemption there are four 
parts, respectively entitled: The Christian Doctrine 
respecting God; Christian Cosmology; Christian An- 
thropology (the Doctrine respecting Man); and Chris- 
tian Hamartology (the Doctrine respecting Sin). By 
all analogy the last technical term should be Hamar. 
tiology, to correspond with the Greek word meaning 
sin; but a number of German authors use the form given 
in this volume. 

The Second Division is made up of three parts: Of 
the Incarnation in its General Nature and Objects; of 
the Person of the Mediator (the Son of God manifest in 
the Flesh. The God-man); The Work of the Mediator. 
The Third Division also has three parts: The Union 
between Christ and the Individual Believer, as effected 
by the Holy Spirit; the Union between Christ and His 
Church ; the Consummation of the Kingdom of Redemp- 
tion in time and eternity; the Eschatology. Two of the 
more important parts are sub-divided into books; that 
on the Christian Doctrine respecting God having two: 
The Divine Nature and Attributes, the Trinity, or God 
as known in the work of redemption; while the part 
which treats of the Union between Christ and the Indi- 
vidual Believer has four, entitled respectively: (1) Pre- 
destination, Election, the Effectual Call; (2) Of Justi- 
fication; (3) Regeneration and Repentance; (4) Sancti- 
fication and Perfection. 

It will appear from this outline that Professor Smith 
has indeed retained in general the divisions and order 
most widely recognized in systematic theology, but that 
he groups and subordinates in accordance with the 
Christological method suggested in the passage cited 
above. But the distinctive feature is this: that Christ- 
ology is made a separate division, not as one of a half a 
dozen topics, but as the central one of three. 

As regards the style and the treatment of the various. 
topics, no one who has read or heard Professor Smith 
needs to be informed. Clear, candid, definite, positive 
at times, yet frankly doubtful at others, his writings 
have a great charm for professional readers. His use of 
technical terms is, of course, exact, but he does not 
unnecessarily weigh down his style with ponderous 
phraseology. Familiar with the recent multipliers of 
theological terms, the German theologians, and ready to 
use an apt term coming from that quarter, he does not 
write in that Teutonic Greek, which is the favorite 
vocabulary of many recent scholars, 

His views are what are commonly known as Calvinistic 
and of the type of the Westminster confession, as 
might be expected from his position in the Presbyterian 
Church, though his views are by no means identical 
with those of Professor Charles Hodge. 

Professor Smith is more than ordinarily fair in his 
gtatements of the views he opposes. Of course, there 
are theologians who cannot be fairly cited, for no one is 
sure that he knows what they really meant by their 
words, and their immediate friends object to those words 
being understood in the obvious or ordinary sense. Yet 
in discussing the views of the New England theologians 
of the last half century, Professor Smith evidently strives 
to state what their language fairly expresses. 





The controversies of the present century find a proper 





but not disproportionate, recognition in the volume. 
The author has néither ignored them, nor given them so 
large a place as to threaten the permanent usefulness of 
his work. From the nature of the case the present vol- 
ume deals more with controversies within the sphere of 
nominal Christianity, although the first division neces- 
sarily includes references to the forms of unbelief already 
discussed in the volume as Apologetics. 

A useful part of the volume is to be found in those 
chapters which treat of the nature of virtue. Few lay- 
men are perhaps aware how largely these theories have 
modified Christian theology in some quarters, and how 
deeply some of them cut into that true apprehension of 
the sinfulness of sin which is the necessary antecedent 
and concomitant of real trust in Christ. 

Here is a characteristic passage: “The Incarnation is 
to be viewed primarily as a revealed fact. It is a reve- 
lation of God in the form of fact and history, and as 
such has about it the majesty of fact. It is not a mere 
speculation, nor a mere doctrine, nor a mere abstract 
truth: buta trath of fact” (p. 353). Yet the author is 
careful to guard against those views which virtually 
obscure the work of Christ by the kind of emphasis 
they put-upon his person. 

Recent controversies justify the citation of two more 
passages: “ Universalism, in its theoretical grounds, all 
runs back to the ethical position that happiness is the 
great good and suffering the great evil in the universe. 
This is its proper philosophical basis. As soon as holi- 
ness is made to be the great good and sin the great evil, 
the basis of Universalism is undermined ; because where 
there is sin there must be punishment, for the mainte- 
nance of the divine holiness” (p. 614). “No one can 
believe in redemption unto endless beatitude, unless he 
believes in a state of condemnation which must be 
eternal, were it not for that redemption” (p. 617). The 
belief of the author in that “redemption unto endless 
beatitude” voices itself in the majestic liturgical para- 
graph whieh closes the volume. 

While the publication of such books as this is still 
possible, it is evident that evangelical Christianity has 
not lost its power over men of commanding intellect. 





Dr. E. Cobham Brewer is in some respects the John 
Timbs of the latter half uf the nineteenth century. He 
has all Mr. Timbs’s fondness for isolated facts, scien- 
tific or otherwise; and before he achieved fame as an 
encyclopedist of literary odds and ends, through his 
Readers’ Hand-book, and his Dictionary of Phase and 
Fable, he had won a certain eminence as a writer of 
elementary books ofscience and ofhistory. Dr. Brewer's 
“ fiftieth or golden year of authorship,” as the title page of 
his new book phrases it, is distinguished by the publi- 
cation of A Dictionary of Miracles, Imitative, Realistic, 
and Dogmatic. This volume is more strictly systematic 
than any of Dr. Brewer’s former literary encyclopedias. 
After an introduction of some length, in which the 
author explains that his own task has been simply to be 
a narrator, and not a judge of the truth or falsity of the 
miracles cited or of the inferences to be derived from 
them, and after some explanation of ecclesiastical sym- 
bols, the main part of the work commences. This is 
divided into three sections ; miracles which are patterned 
after Scripture miracles, miracles which are based upon 
some precept, promise, or example of Scripture, and 
miracles in enforcement of some point of Roman 
Catholic dogma. In all three sections the arrangement 
is both alphabetical and topical; thus, in the first, the 
Scripture miracle is arranged in its alphabetical place 
in the topical list, and all “ miracles” patterned after it 
are arranged below it. Under the head, for instance, 
“ Elisha and the Axe” are given, first, the Bible miracle, 
and, second, a series of ecclesiastical “ miracles” 
closely resembling it. A similar method is pursued in 
the other two main divisions of the book. As a rule 
Dr. Brewer makes no remarks upon the examples cited ; 
but the exceptions to the rule are pretty numerous and 
are almost all in the direction of a naturalistic inter- 
pretation of ecclesiastical “ miracles,” though sometimes, 
as in the case of “ Joshua’s moon ” and Samson’s slaying 
of the Philistines with the jawbone of an ass, there is a 
forced attempt to do the same with the Bible miracles. 
As it stands, this book is the richest handy collection 
of miracles and of miraculous legends in the English 
language. A very full index adds to the usefulness of 
the volume. (12mo, pp. xliv, 582. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 





India has ceased to be a land of the missionary’s 
despair, and is rapidly becoming a land of promise. Not 
only is Christianity itself being propagated in India 





with greater rapidity than ever before, but even where 
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there is not an explicit acceptance of Christianity, there 
is, in many cases, a distinct movement toward the 
religion of Christ. One of the most significant of these 
movements is the Brahmo Somaj, which finds a compe- 
tent historian in Ram Chandra Bose, the Hindoo dcle- 
gate to the late general conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This gentleman, who is both a high- 
caste Hindoo and a Christian missionary, is the author 
of Brahmoism; or, A history of reformed Hindooism 
from its origin in 1836, under Rajah Mohun Roy, to the 
present time. The volume traces the history of the 
reformed movement, which, especially under its late 
leader, Keshub Chunder Sen, appropriated to itself 
many Christian elements, through the original Adi 
Somaj, with its offshoots the Brahmo Somaj, and the 
Sadharan Brahmo Somaj. The history of this move- 
ment is the history of one of the most remarkable 
religious movements of a country which has always been 
remarkable for religious movements. The author’sstyle 
is popular, and his history, though brief, has elements of 
vividness and power. His concluding sketch of the 
present religious aspirations of India is very suggestive, 
as showing how a Hindoo may appeal to his country- 
men in behalf of Christianity. (12mo, pp. 222, New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $1.25.) 


There is but one way of knowing what the Bible is, 
and what the Bible teaches about itself; and that way 
is to be found only by seeking for it in the Bible itself. As 
a means of assisting ordinary Christians to get at the 
Bible’s answer to the question of its origin and authority, 
the Rev. Dr. James H. Brookes has prepared a little 
book which bears the interrogative title, Js the Bible 
Inspired? With the exception of a brief statement of 
“ the faith of the Church” on the subject of inspiration, 
and a single chapter devoted to modern theories of 
inspiration, the volume is chiefly a collection of the testi- 
monies of Scripture to itself. Many who could not study 
more elaborate treatises may be helped towards clearer 
seeing by the study of this little manual. (16mo, pp. 
128, St. Louis: Gospel Book and Tract Depository.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 
Tennessee, state, at Monteagle. ...........000-.s000 -o-oe- August 13-15 
Newfoundland, provincial, at St. Johns... . ........September 4-6 
New Hampshire, state, at Nashua.........00 .00...008 November — 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Ten- 
Winicsccsciien cbdbeusdl ctadcievtgpstabascaeessset July 29 to August 26 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
bb 0sbs- oases ce dseees sbudenobe sosteesedenctecdepbobebeocaess August 5.21 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Jake Park, Maryland ........ oe enbndbticasDhecee August 14-29 
Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete.......August 15-28 








UNIVERSAL PRAYER FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


The Committee of the [London] Sunday-school Union 
would again call attention to the days appointed for 
universal prayer on behalf of Sunday-schools; and do 
so with a hearty greeting in the name of the Master, 
“ whose we are and whom we serve.” 

When he was on the earth, the disciples gathered 
about him; early in the morning (Mark 1: 35, 36), or 
at sunset (Mark 6: 30, 31), telling him of their labors, 
their successes, their hopes, their fears, and their disap- 
pointments; and, standing round him, received his lov- 
ing words of approval, criticism and guidance. So let 
us, as his true and humble servants, come unto Jesus, 
rest awhile with him, seek his blessing on the seed we 
scatter, and gain wisdom and encouragement from him. 

Those who thus “ wait upon him” shall renew their 
strength and multiply their successes; and communion 
with him shall fill them with a Divine inspiration and 
holy zeal. 

And when we recollect how many of our brethren and 
sisters in the Lord are calling upon him for a common 
blessing, we shall be the more ready to expect his gra- 
cious answer of peace. Long before the sun’s light dawns 
upon our land, our fellow-workers in Eastern latitudes 
have lifted their hearts and voices to him for themselves 
and us; and when our evening’s prayer has been offered, 
Christian brethren in the far west are uttering like peti- 
tions and offering like praises. So true shall it be:— 

“The whole round world is every way 
Bound with gold chains about the feet of God.” 


Tt is well for us to reflect how much is promised to 





those who ask in faith; therefore, let us with our whole 
heart seek the gracious help of our Lord, beseeching 
him for wisdom and strength rightly to work for him ; 
praying for the present personal welfare of our own 
scholars; for help to be afforded to our fellow-teachers 
at home and abroad; and especially for Sunday-school 
work on the continent of Europe, as well as of mission- 
ary effort in heathen lands. 

As so much depends upon being prepared to enter 
upon the engagements of these days in a right spirit, 
teachers and officers are again urged individually to 
secure some additional time on each day of the preced- 
ing week for private thought and prayer, that all may 
come together with prepared hearts, to praise and thank 
God for what he has done; and to pray that the workers 
may be increasingly fitted for his service, and that the 
children may be led to an early decision for Christ. 

It is suggested that the following arrangements should, 
as far as practicable, be observed :— 

That on Lord’s day morning, October 19, from 7 to 8 
o’clock, private intercessory prayer be offered on behalf 
of Sunday-schools; that the opening engagements of the 
morning school be preceded by a meeting of the teachers 
for prayer; that ministers be asked to preach special 
sermons on the claims of the Sunday-school, and the 
necessity for increased intelligence and consecration on 
the part of teachers. 

That in the afternoon, the ordinary engagements of 
each school be shortened, and the scholars unite in a 
devotional service, interspersed with singing and appro- 
piate addresses. To this service the parents of the schol- 
ars might be invited. 

That at the close of the afternoon or evening service, 
the teachers, in union with other Christians, meet for 
thanksgiving and prayer. 

That on Monday morning, October 20, teachers again 
bring their scholars, one by one, in private prayer 
before God. 

That in the course of the day, the female teachers of 
each school hold a meeting for united prayer and thanks- 
giving. 

That in the evening, each church or congregation be 
invited to hold a meeting, at which the interests of the 
Sunday-school should form the theme of the prayers 
and addresses. ’ 

Fountarm J. Hartwey, 


Epwarp Towers, 
Joun E. TRESIDDER, 


A. J. Scrutron, 
Honorary Secretaries. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At the time, July 18, when the new Alumni hall of 
the Sunday-school assembly at Round Lake, New York, 
was dedicated, among other exercises appropriate to the 
occasion, a dedicatory poem by the Rev. Dr. Joseph E. 
King of the Fort Edward Institute, was read. The new 
hall was dedicated free from debt. 


—Kansas Sunday-schools in new communities have 
often to meet in district school-houses, sometimes in pri- 
vate houses, occasionally under a tree. They keep on 
meeting somewhere, however, whatever the difficulties, 
and the Kansas State Sunday-school Convention, which 
was held last month in Newton, showed as enthusiastic 
a Sunday-school spirit as could be asxced for. The 
reports from the different parts of the State, showed a 
large increase in the number of schools, and in the attend- 
ance upon them. 

—Said the Rev. Dr. Chaplin of Texas, addressing the 
North Carolina Baptist Sunday-school Convention, 
which met July 25 at Reidsville, and continued for three 
days: “‘ Have variety. Go over and over the some truth, 
if need be, but not usually in the same words. Empha- 
size a certain set of principles, but not by acertain unvary- 
ing set of stories. I had a teacher in my school, of whom 
his scholars complained for having told the story of 
Joseph one hundred and thirty times. They said they 
enjoyed it very well the first thirty times; it was the extra 
hundred that made it tiresome.” 


—Something like one day out of the session of a regu- 


lar Sunday-school assembly, was the mid-summer lake-. 


side institute of the Sunday-school teachers of Monroe 
County, New York, announced to be held at Charlotte 
August 5. Two sessions were arranged for, with three 
addresses at each. In the morning, the Rev. William 
Kincaid of Oswego, was to consider what sort of a teacher 
is needed for the times, followed by a discussion of the 
influence of the Sunday-school, as the Rev. L. D. Lan- 
kin of Ogden observes it, and by a temperance paper by 
Mrs. A. McA. Thorburn of Marcellus. After dinner, 
which the advance circular warned all attendants would 
be “in the nature of a picnic,” the Rev. A. McA. Thor- 
burn of Marcellus, the Rev. J, T, Humphrey of Speacer- 








— - 

port, and the Rev. H. M. Morey, were to speak, the sec- 
ond named gentleman having for his theme the import- 
ant topic of how a Sunday-school teacher shall become 
popular and, in the best sense, successful in his work. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Michigan’s next annual Baptist State Sunday-school 
convention will probably be held at Fenton some time 
in October. 


—Texas is to have another Sunday-school convention, 
commencing August 12 and continuing three days, at 
Paris. Itis to be mainly a denominational gathering, 
conducted by the Texas Synod of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, but will include full discussions of all 
the topics usually considered in such meetings. The 
characteristics of a good superintendent; the duty of 
church members to the Sunday-school, and the teacher’s 
duty of visitation, are a few among the many live topics 
announced in advance. The Baptist East Texas Con- 
vention was held in July at Tyler, and by its vote, Mr. 
Maxwell was placed in charge of the Sunday-school 
interests of the denomination in that section, in place of 
Mr. J. M. P. Morrow, who has resigned. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—Writing from Dakota, a new missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union mentions that, in Bur- 
leigh County, of 1030 persons between seven and twenty 
years of age only 282 are in Sunday-schools. He at 
first established a school in a hamlet of twenty families, 
who had no other religious service—a Union school ina 
railroad depot. Three children walked four miles to 
be there. 


—Few Sunday-schools in the country can show so 
large a total of money received as their missionary col- 
lections as can the Sunday-school of the Hanson Place 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn. The Hanson 
Place Quarterly, a periodical issued in the interest of 
that church and Sunday-school, gives $2,275.41 as the 
amount of the Sunday-school missionary collections for 
the past year. 

—Latest of plans for the honoring of Luther by the 
church that bears his name, is the proposition to build 
a “Children’s Memorial Lutheran Church” at Kansas 
City. All the Sunday-schools of the denomination are 
urged by those interested in the scheme to take at least 
one ten-dollar share in the building fund. The desire 
is to raise at least $5,000 among the different schools, 
the money to be paid on Luther day, November 10, 1884. 
Treasurer E. G. Smyser, of the Board of Church Exten- 
sion, has financial charge of the undertaking. His 
address is at York, Pennsylvania. 


—There is a very pressing need of money for the pros- 
ecution of Sunday-school effort in Dakota, says an earn- 
est Christian worker located there, and who adds that he 
and his pa.tor aré, by themselves, carrying on feur Sun- 
day-schools and five preaching services, in order that as 
large a portion as possible of the field in their vicinity 
may be covered. Help is near, but it cannot be utilized 
without some little money assistance. The writer adds: 
“We have an earnest young man, a good singer, trained 
to the work, who has promised to give his Sundays with- 
out pay, going out to gather Sunday-schools, if he can 
have a small organ to take with him. It seems as if we 
must have him to help in this field, yet I have not a 
cent of money, and cannot buy an organ on credit.” 


—Sunday-school mission work can go on by sea as 
well as by land, though it adds to the many other rare 
qualities required of the Sunday-school missionary, that 
of being a good sailor. Captain George W. Lane, a mis- 
sionazy of the American Sunday-school Union, spends a 
part of the summer months cruising in a little yacht, the 
“ Rescue,” among the islands off the coast of Maine, 
planting new Sunday-schools and helping old ones, 
His only companion is a little colored boy, whom he 
picked up in very destitute circumstances, and made his 
cook and assistant. Together they manage their little 
thirty-foot craft, cooking and sleeping on board; togeth- 
er, when winter comes, they sail southward, and the 
Captain spends the winter in Sunday-school work along 
the coast of North Carolina and other Southern states. 


—Several things are necessary to secure the complete 
success of the Cumberland County (Pa.) Sunday-school 
Association, says a recent circular issued by that body, 
It needs more financial aid, more encouragement from 
individual Sunday-school workers, more complete statis- 
tical reports, it needs the prayers, sympathy, and co-op- 
eration of every Sunday-school in the county, and its 
needs are probably the same as those of many another 
county association throughout the country. Its three- 
fold object, (1) te stimulate interest in Suuday-scheela, 
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and elevate the standard of teaching, by 
holding institutes and conventions, (2) to 
help by its inter-denominationalism to 
bring denominational workers into closer 
harmony, and (3) to bring the individual 
worker into direct contact with the great 
International system, is worthy of com- 
mendation and imitation. Its advantages 
are those of all such bodies. Mr. W. Penn 
Lloyd of Mechanicsburg, is the Associa- 
tion’s president, and Mr. Clarence J. Red- 
dig of Shippensburg, its statistical sec- 


retary, 


PERSONAL. 


— The receipt of $2.00 from “ Chloe D.” 
for Chloe Lankton, is acknowledged. 

—With Mr. Moody, the Rev. Dr. George 
F. Pentecost, whom Mr. Moody summoned 
by cable some months ago to assist in the 
conduct of the London meetings, returned 
to this country, and to his Brooklyn 
congregation. Dr. Pentecost, in addition 
to his usual preaching and evangelistic 
efforts, will resume charge of the mission- 
ary and Bible work of the Tompkins Ave- 
nue Church, of which he is pastor. 

—The Hon. John Hill, of New Jersey, 
whose recent death brings into prominence 
the fact that he was known as “the father 
of cheap postage” in America, was an 
active and efficient worker in the Sunday- 
school cause. He was a valued member 
in the national and international Sunday- 
school conventions of the past twenty 
years, and he did good service in local and 
general conventions in his own state. He 
was widely and worthily known as “ Hon- 
est John Hill.” 


—At the request of prominent Sunday- 
school workers of London, where he stop- 
ped for some time last month, the Rev. 
Dr. James A. Worden of Philadelphia, 
consented to conduct a Sunday-school 
institute with a view to illustrating any 
methods of instruction, popular in Amer 
ica, which have not yet secured recognition 
upon the other side. Provision was made 
for five meetings, the first one on the 
evening of July 14. Despite the hot 
weather the attendance was large. Of 
Dr. Worden’s ability in such work, the 
London Sunday School Chronicle says: 
“ He is eminently qualified to speak to us 
on teacher-training.... He showed that 
he was at home with the practical as well 
as with the theoretical side of the Sunday- 
school, by his ready, genial, terse answers 
to the numerous questions submitted to 
him,” 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list ut any time, The advertising rate 
és 60 cents per line, with discownts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year, 





Book on Treatment of Children free. Hor- 
lick’s Food Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 

All housekeepers should use James Pyle’s 
Pearline in their washing, and save time and 
labor. It may be used without injury to the 
finest fabric. As a cleanser it is unsurpassed. 
Beware of imitations, 





“The Story of Cousin John’s Wife.”—This 
delightful little book, published by Wells & 
Richardson Co., of Bur rlington, Vt., tells how 
one bright woman kept up appearances on a 
small salary. Every woman should read it, 
and so know for herself how money can be 
both saved and made by using Diamond Dyes. 
Sent on receipt of etamp. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, one of the best 
tonics. Dr. A. Atkinson, Prof. Materia 
Medica and Dermatology, in College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, Md., says: 
“Tt makes a pleasant drink, and is one of our 
best tonics in the shape of the phosphates in 
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Foster School, Clifton Springs, N.Y. The 9th year 
will commence Sept 17. For ladies only. Geo. Loomis. 





Perrineville (N.J.) Academy, preparatory for Prince- 


; ton or other colleges. Endorsed by Dr.McCosh, pres. 


of Princeton Coll, $250 per year. Rev. G. Ww. McMillan. 





ISS M. 8. GIBSON'S Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children, 1519 Walnut St., 
Phila., will reopen for the fall session Sept 3. 








of the Susquehanna, Fall torte od Sept. 15, 1884, j B4ALtMOnE FEMALE COLLEGE, 418 Park Ave. 


For boarders and day pupils. Besides college in- 
struction they have access to the libraries, galleries, 
lectures, concerts, and oratorios of the cit ‘The 37th 
year opens Sept. 15. N.C. Brooks, M.A., Lup. Pres. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 4S" 8URNHAM.. 


Full courses. Able toatractors. Good buildings and 
apparatus. Chargesalow. Tenth year begius Sept. 2. 
Send postcard for r Catalogue. . James E. VosE, Prin. 


A Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
ley Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 

ellesiey on our certificate. Reopens Sept. 17. For 
catalogues please apply to Miss F. 1. WALSH, Prin. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
On the Mt. Holyoke Plan. The thirtieth annual session 
will open Sept. 3, 1584. Board and tuition, $170 00. For 
catalogues apply to Miss HELEN Prasopy, Principal. 


Morgan Fark Mi 


gan Park, Cook Co. 
A OE . “Preparaior Scitcel. for Boys. 
ogue. 


OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY. 


Admits both sexes. No saloon temptations. In- 
struction thorough. Centrally wecatse, Tuition only 
= his year. Fall term Sept. 3. President H. A. 

HOMPSON, D.D., Westerville, Ohio. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


Handsome new buildings, steam heated, with superb 
Chapel, Class and Society rooms. Boarding accommo 
dations, 120; average enrollments, 200 per term; 12 teach- 
ers; Graduating Courses for ladies an gentlemen-—C las 
sical, Scientitic, College. preparatory and Commercial; 
40 graduates this year from l0of the States: 30 free lec 
tures » vou 2") Oratory, Music; 27th year Sept. 15, 
Add E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y 


























CONSERVATORY OF, MUSIC. 


ART. Drawing, P: odeling and ae Petireiture. 
ORATORY. Ne and Languages. 
HOM E. Elegant accommodations for 500 lady students 
FALL TEEBM begins Se 

Calendar free. Address E. 
FRANKLIN LIN SQUARL, 








z 





BOSTON, MASS 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Chio. 
The twenty-sixth year opens Sept. 11, 1884. | 
Entrance examinations, Sept. 11-13. Applica- | 











tary Academy 








tion should be made ear 
Miss MAR Y EVANS, Principal. | 


LAIRSVILLE, (Pa. LADIES’ SEMI- 
ARY. Rev. T. R. EWING, Principal. 


cea SEMINARY, CLINTON, N. ¥. 
Enlarged with complete modern improvements. 
Advantages unsurpassed. A. G. BENEDICT. 


oushkeepaie (N. YW.) Military Institute. 
Numbers limited. Send for circulars with terms, 
studies, and references. Dr. C. B. Warring, Principal. 


H N. YY. A dowed 
Cook Academy, school of high i grade for “potia 


sexes. _ Terms n moderate. __ Address: e3 , C - HILL, Prin. 


ae NOTTINGHAM AC ADE eines tae 

oung Men an 8 thoroug pre 

oar or Business. Ad ihe GEO. nd BECHTEL, 
. M., Principal, Colora, Cec “ii con Maryland. 


Darlington Gomiaary Se Young Ladies, West 
Chester, Chester Co.. Pa. tion beautiful, buildings 
excellent ; 27 acres. All branches, including languages, 
music, painting. ion commences Sept. 1. _— 
per year. Address Richard Darlington, Ph.D., Prin 





EST WALNUT ST. SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES.—Opens Sept. 24. Is provided 
for giving a superior education in Salbaginte, Eclectic 


| and Boy! Departments; also in Music and Art, 


NRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Philad’a, 


Mrs. H »Pb 


GLENWOOD INSTITUTE, Sacer Nad: 
Schoo! for both sexes. Number limited to twenty-five. 
Only $60a term. Send for catalogue and he convinced 
of itsexcellence. CHARLES JacoBus, A.M., Principal, 


Chambersburg (Pa.) Academy, 
Prepares Boys for College, Scientific School or Busi- 
ness. Opens September 10, 1884. For catalogue ad- 
dress M, R. ALEXANDER, A.B., Principal. 


FAMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Fall term opens September 10. A thorough Pre- 
paratory School and Good Home. Apply soon to 
rs. Samuel Mathews, Painesville, o. 


PENNSYLVANIA « ACADEMY, 


CHESTER. ear opens September 10. 
tary yg echnical, Classical, En The 
CoL. THEO. HYA 


Swithin C, Shortlidge’s Media Academy 


For Young Men and Boys. 


Rg oe miles from Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia. Seventeen trains each way ly between Media 
and Philadelphia. Students admitted and classified at 
anytime. Ali Students board in the School with the 
Principal. fableexcellent. Experienced men waiters, 
Rooms for one or two Students, all nicely and com- 
pletely furnished. Fixed price covers every expense, 
even books ks, etc. No extra charges, except for Music 
No examination for admission. Fifteen experienced 
Teachers, all men and all graduates. Six Harvard, 
two Yale, one Trinity. a opportunities for apt 
scholars to advance rapid Special drill for dull and 
backward Boys. Patrons or Students may select an 
studies, or choose the re gular English, Scientific, B 
ness, Classical, or Civil Engineering Course, or parts ot 
different Courses. High-grade Students not kept back 
by defective classification. Conditioned College Stu- 
dents of any class tutored. Young men whose early 
education has been neglected instructed priv ately. 

Students fitted at Media Academy are now in Har- 
vard, Yale Princeton, University of Pennsylvania, 
Lehigh, Ladayette, Haverford, University of Virgin 
Williams, Columbia, Dickinson, Stevens Institute oi 
Technology, ae and Boston Polytechnic Schools. 

Media Aca may has a Physical and a Chemical 
Laborato Yi > ymnasium, and a large ball field, 
Fifteen hundred volumes added to the Librar y in 1883, 
Apparatus doubled in 1883. A ay Class in 
Commercial Department ote T Ww elve Stue 
dents fitted for College and adm tied ix in 1883 

The Health Record of Media has y parallels, 
Media has seven churches, and a Temperance Charter 
which prohibits the sale of intoxicatin a. 

For New Illustrated Circular of ia Academy 
address the Principal and Proprietor, 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.B. and A.M., 
(Harvard College,) MEDIA, PA, 
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EDUCATIONAL. sar Do not ~~ the ap ettie! 





KINDERGARTNERS 3 TRAINED sr | oy 
Rare opportunities offered’ Send for circular. " 


MISS NOTT'S Fas'sh, ch eer etag “Endless as 
00. ou * 
Wall Street, New Hieven Conn. The lath year year begins 


Tuesday, Sept. 23. Circulars sent on ap’ 


sda uInany 2 Mteses. 
oun jes an 
S.W. Cor. 17th & Summer Sts., Philadelphia. 
English, Classics, Music and Art. 
_ Kindergarten added. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OFORATORY, Full course 
TWO YWARS; shorter course, ONE YEAR. The Delsarte 
System of Gesture, and a complete course of vocal train- 
ing. Term begins Oct. 9. Apply at 1 Somerset St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., afterOct. Ist ‘to teh oon 10 to 2A. M. For 
circulars, address MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 


THE 1024 ¥1 102d Thao amma NEPeRNDER 10. 
FOR CATALOGIK, APPLY TO THE SECRETARY. 


Rittenhouse Academy, ¥;.%, corner, Cucsiat 


Philadelphia. Thorough ——— for college or 

business. Primary classes for young boys. Next term 

begins a 15. Circulars sent a Ta application. 
« B. K. LUDWIG, A Principal. 


For YOUNG LADIES. 

=e Me year 
Abbot Academy * on Thursday, 
September 4th. For edualesion “soply to > PHI- 
LENA McCK®EEN, Principal; for circulars to F. 
DRAPE ‘R, Andover, Mass. 




















Miss E. ELIZABETH DANA 


Re-opens the Seminary at Morristown, New Jersey, 
September 17th. Resident native French teachers. 
Superior teachers of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Art teacher, G. H. McCord, A, N. A. Board, and tui- 
tion in English and French, $500 per annum. Cir- 
culars on application, 


Harry Hillman Academy, 


Formerly Wilkes-Barre Academy. 
One of the best schools in the ——), Trine new 
memorial building ready in the fall ight expert- 
enced and permanent teachers. Graduates admitted 
into Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Lafayette, Lehigh, 
Amherst. | First-class board in private families, under 
strict supervision. Tuition and boar .00 a year, 
Address | iwin L. Scott, A.M., Prin. ‘Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Hi AVERFORD COLLEGE, FA, 9 MILES 
aa Philadelphia, onthe Penna. R.R. THOMAS 
, President. Onder careof Members of 
Society of F riends, but open to others. Classical and 
Scientific courses. Thorough instruction, ample equip- 
ment. Practice in Astronomical Observatory ,Chemical | 
Laboratory and Machine Shop. CompleteGymnasium 
Library 14,000 volumes. Beautiful grounds; ——— 
location in the country. Neat half-year begins 9 
month (September) 17th, 184. Address Prof. SAAC | 
, Dean, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


EAST GREENWICH SGASENY, 
ast Greenwich, 

Complete courses in Literature, Music, and Art, with 
first-class Commercial College. Attention given to 
Industrial Sciences, preparing students for schools of 
Technol » ete. ; inieence ——— — religious, 
Moderate in expenses; easy of access; on Nar- 
ee Bay, on Stonington line of traced from New 

York, and one and one-half miles ride from Boston, 
Fall term begins Sept. 1. Winter term, Dec. 2. Send 
for catalogue. O. H. FERNOLD, A.M., Principal. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY , Worcester, Ms Mans. 


Buildings admirable in appointments. ‘TE Thoroughly 
—— and rooms refurnished during post yea 

ituation charming. Sanitary conditions perfect. 
GROUNDS ample, All necessary accessories to excel- | 


lent work. 

Instruction by trained teachers on the most ap- 
proved methods. Special attention paid todevelopment 
of character and a of manners, Terns very 
moderate. 000 Scholarship Pgredp tion. 

Address D, W. Abercrombie, A.M., Prin. 
Pennsylvania State College. Open ‘,o'® 
norminational. Located tn one of the most beautiful 
and healthful spots in the Allegheny region. No ma- 
laria. No as surroundi Tuition free. 
Fifty Free Scholarships. Board and other expenses 
very low. Courses enter General Science, Agricul- 
ture, Chemistry and Physics. Civil Engineering, Me- 
chanie Arte. Special Two Years’ Course for Ladies. 
Preparatory Department. Fall term opens Sept. 
10, 1384. For es. or erTor,E other information, 
address, GEO w. LL.D., President, 

State  Goilege P. PO. Centre Co., Penna, 


ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
































The Fall Term of the 3th year will wale September 
2th. The advantages for a finished edu D = 
superior; the appointments in way Pee library 
ratus, cabinets of Natural ~y —wig etc., being is Weeeek, 


Lilustrated lectures on the Fine Arts, Modern Lan- 
guages, and Music taught by masters. 
thorough. Home in@esnoes, the best. ; 
CHARLES E. WEST, LL.D., Principal, | 

138 Montague St., Brooklyn, | L. I. 





Instruction 





National ScholofKlocaton and Oratory 


iladelphia. 
EDWARD mneous, A.M., Ph.D., President, 
Twelfth Annual Session, 
ee! in Elocuéion.—Time required for graduation, 
y 
waxte ~s in Oratory.—Time required tor graduation, 


“See training in each department. 
year commences September 29. 
details, sent upon application. 


GLENDALE — 
FEMALE COLLEGE 


Thirty-first year begins September 16. Best facili- 
ties in one complete and thorough course—English 
Scientific, and Classical. Superior advantages in | 
Music and Art. Address 


Rev. L. D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, 0. | 


BEST TEACHERS, .22 anes 
and FOREIGN, 
iv ger ne O prov ided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Uled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTLTUTE, 7 Kast ‘Mth St., N. _Y¥. 


School 
Catalogue, with full 





“OXFORD” 
Treeachers’ Bibles. 


T, NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


BEST BOOKS for 1525 cents. Al! 


ans’ Atte anne Seid 
for cireular. FUNK Standart | 
Library, 10 and 12 Dey yt . York. 








| Offered at such a price.— The Standard, Chicago, Tl. 


; Columbus, Ohio. 
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mere reprint of 
word of Cham 


American subjects, 


but remember that it contains every 
“hi alf as more titles added, on 
under one alpha arrangement. 


13,000 PAGES IN chk ao pe pe. FOR $15.00. 
LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


A Reprint of 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


WITH 3,500 PAGES OF NEW. AND ORIGINAL AMERICAN. MATTER ADDED, COVER- 
ING 18,000 SUBJECTS, MAKING IN ALL 


Over 47,000 Distinct Topics, all under one Alphabetical Arrangement. 
Fifteen Large Octavo Volumes of Nearly 900 Pages Each. 


THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND -HANDIEST. 








It contains more matter than any other Encyclopedia. 

The 15 volumes, 94 x6} inches, are easier to hold and handle than those of any other 
Encyclopedia, . 

It embraces over 47,000 Titles, being a verbatim reprint of the latest London edition of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia (the great merit of which is universally acknowledged), with over 
18,000 titles added covering American subjects, the whole under one alphabetical arrangement. 

Its type is large and clear, and its binding handsome and durable. 

lt is Cheaper than any other Encyclopzedia. 


IcEsS: 
Cloth. POGA te cay connie: $15.00 
Mal? Reesia i... oko leeles 22.50 
ee UP EMU. ww ccc tc te ” 25.00 


Kach Set ™ wp in a Neat Box. 





An idea of its value and importance is apparent from a glance over the 
following brief list of topics selected from the 47,000 upon which this work treats 
with unsurpassed fullness and accuracy. Reference to any subject is cusy, as an 
| alphabetical arrangement is followed throughout. 

Continents, Empires, Kingdoms, Republics, States, Cities, Races, Tribes, Physiology, 


Anatomy, Disease, N edicine, Surgery, Hygiene, Dietetics, Oceans, Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, 
Natural Wonders, Volcanoes, Deserts, Gems, Metals, Coal. 


Comprehensive Legal and Commercial Dictionary. 


Food, Spices, Drinks, Army, Arms, Electricity, Chemistry, Astronomy, Engineering, 
Botany, Zoolo ogy, Ornithology, chthyology, Geology, Geography, Mineralogy, Meteorology, 
Finance, Law, Citisenship, Property, Merchandise, Shipping, Inventions. 


Eminent Men, Patriots, Statesmen, Warriors, Scientists, Inventors, Industrial Arts, Manu- 
factures, Navy, Wars and Battles, Social Affairs, National Affairs, International Affairs, Bibli- 
ography, Literature, Art, Music, Drama, Historians, Poets, Authors, Philosophers, Christianity, 


Sociology. 
Vast Biographical and Classical Dictio 
Edueation, Institutions, Painting, Sculpture, Discovery, Travel, Kings, Queene, Mythology, 
Educators, Fortifications, Architecture, Ship Building, Printing, Coats-of- Arms, Seals, esubaey, 
Wool, Mining, Animals, Birds, Insects, Fishes, Serpents. 
Lives and Deeds of Eminent Men. 
Reptiles, Trees, Grasses, Plants, Flowers, Herbs, Anzstheties, Antispasmodics, Narcotics, 
Disinfectants, Antiseptics, Embalming, Poisons, Antidotes, Emetics, Tonics, Alteratives, 
Ailment, Light, Heat. 


Dictionary of Medical and Hygienic Sciences. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The “ Library of Universal Knowledge” seems to | especially to American readers. For all 


ractical 
meet the popular need. The additions by the | purposes, it is among the very best Encyclopedias 
American editors supply just what was required to published. It is a marvel of chea ss, a whole 
adapt the old standard Encyclopzdia to the wantsof library iu itself.—Methodist Mponiah Pittsburgh, 


American families.— The Advance, Chicago, Il. 


One of the most comprehensive Encyclopedias One has only to glance through one of the volumes 
extant. The volumes make « handsome and desir- | to see how varied and valuable is the material 
able library in themselves,a library, tov, that comes’ which the American editors have added. There is 
within reach of a very moderate purse —Jnilertor, certainly no reason why any family should be with- 
Chicago, Ll. ont an Eneyelopedia, when a work containing such 

A few dollars will purchase a good library. We *" amount of information as this can be obtained 
pronounce them the best books for the money that !T So smal! @ cost.—Journat, Boston, Mass. 
ever came to our notice.— The Watchman, Boston. They evidently have been prepared with care, and 

It isa matter of wonder how such books, in firm jem Niane 06 galltn tn poems” Widby tame peion exalt » 

bili : OD 1i- 1e ) 14 m reir 
Linding with: good paper and good type, cast be comprehensive and scholarly value will renderthem 

widely popular.— Congreguuonalisl, Boston, Mass. 

In order to show its excellence even over the 
famed English Encyclopeedia,it may be mentioned 
that while it contains some 29,000 iitles on general 
subjects, the American blishers in this issue have 
adi ied some 18,000 more, ring on American topics, 
besides enlarging and improving those of the otber 

| work. Thus it stands almost unique in literature, 
and justifies in the infinity of the matters 
It has been prepared with the greatest diligence | claim to really re preseuf universal knowledge, Ten 


Penna, 


We have heretofore given generous notices of this 
work, because we believe we are doing a favor to 
our readers in so doing.— Herald, Utica, Ohio 

They are well printed and bound. Their form is 
vastly more convenient than the usual unwieldly 
quarto or octavo, and their price is cheap beyond 
all precedent in book-making.—Sunday Cupual, 


| and skill, and the hterary — which have been | yearsago this work, though ip a vastly inferior form, 
! lavished upon it makes its 


onger articles pleasant 
as well as thoroughly instructive and trustworthy 


could not have deen ‘te ased under $0. Now the 
studies. Nothing seems to have been omitted, and 


entire 15 volumes, with all the improvements made 
since, and down to the latest possible date, may be 
especially in the scientific, biographical, and his- , had for $15. And when it is remembered that each 
torical articles, everything is brought up to the “— volume contains nearly a thousand pages, the true 
latest date. Chambers’s, in fact, isthe aes. t he magnitude and character of the work may be more 
most complete, and in all senses the best ncyclo- | nearly comprehended,— Times, Brooklyn, 
pedia,— Saturday Night, Cincinnati, 1880. | It isa work of immense value, a companion that 
The character of Chambers’s Encyclopedia is too | answers every question and asks none, and it is an 
well known to need commendation here, and the | exceedingly interesting work for general reading as 
American additions very greatly enhance its value, ! well as for reférence.— The Courant, Hartford. 


PENN PUBLISHING CO., 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





S NEEPING 
OFFERS. 


88 TEACHER’S 2S Genuine += 
3. ford, at eost, to reduce stoek; viaia 
Dinding, 1,404 paces, mest compiece Teacher s Bible 
extant, for Se. Persian veal, full flexible. divinity 
eirowit. tid lined, rilk meer — eut); will last for 


TEACHERS SUPERINTENDENTS. 


$6. 75 res $100 &. 6. LIBRARY. For $6.75 we 

sell 100 == + choicest $1 te $1.50 

Sendag-achest Mbrary beoks. Over three million seid. 174 books 

insued—whele lot for 611.74; 5@ books $8.50. Sample 10c. 
* 

30c. CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. Reprint of the eines very low. 


standard werk; complete $1.75 edition, superfiuocus ae 
matter left BC BLE Dich 1,000 columns; SOe., pestp 4. 37c.exromp our, Te (ates at =" - 


5 
- Acom- 
20c. 8. BB BLE Or eof CTION VARY: Birnie pet mg all, 91.08, es oe tO a pny mg A vepwes" po ar 


2,00) articles, 100 emgravings—500 columas—@@e., postpaid. cHox LO N. 
$1.50 Teacher's Library. "ize beats on wacn- $35.0NDAYS aon ZHOQE ORGAN. 


“img, reprints of books 
originally costing $11.36, with the Bibie ee andCrudens Rews RD Cans at prices. Three 26-cen: 


oordanes throwa im (1! books im all), for 1.50, postpaid, 
to7 Also 53 Fopiry BIBLES, etme “Eason BOOK 10s 
——o » BR te raise mene lay 
tres. 8. PA, ale ~ ae: L, EPs, ane. Ai. —"s 
ie. SDA 600K. ha i318 on St, 
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UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE with the original or | FU ®™BiRidscre tiicsas, Ae tsar he 


4 
LS h RY’ .S—,. PO sa Ninth and 
ORDER Foiks Quarterly dt Howard Gannet & Co.” 


Order Was" & taney Nassau St., N. Y. 


PRiee eras. BOARD oF PUBLICA- 
TION, 1334-BOOKS—Chestnut Street. 


S"eae -school Libvagy Books. —_ to D. B 
ER, Albany, N - ¥. » for cutalogu 


HE BEST SUND AY- ae Tay BOOKS. 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,'S List. — 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Pinte'New York 























- “Ifyou t ou reap onl 
BAS JRAL 
ORLD.» yo -ty 


FOR —— DAY-SCHOOLS. 
ARDS Send for our list GOODENOUGH 


book this year - let it be * The 
W IN T THE SPIRITUAL 
n Philosophy. 








ow & WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St. N. Y. 

NOW READY.—8. 8. Quarter! 
PELOUBET'S I marmeaines silidren's 8. & 5 m0e. & 
QUARTERLY. | rr “Iec's yeur.. Teachers’ Ra. of 


og Senter euch Quarterly, 40c.a year. Pub. 
LDE & CO.. 2 Bromifleld Street, Boston. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE 


H. B. GARNER, 710 Arch Street, 
Form'ly Smith, English,&Co. PHILADELPHIA. 
SEND FOR CATAL OQGUE. 


Havergal Forget-Me-Nots. 
Selections from the writings of FRANCES RIDLEY 
HA VERGAL, for each morning and evening of a 





month, Printed in colors, with y “Uemstones borders, 
48mo, cloth, blue and gold, — edge... ——— 
+ pi ba ve || eee 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
E. Pw DUTTON & CO. Pubyehovs, 
39 West 23d Street, New York. 


a@ FREE FOR THREE MONTHS.“@S 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly at One Dollar a Year. Each 
uumber contains about 25 EXcCeLLENT PORTRAITS 
and comprehensive biographical sketches of notable 
“Men and Women of the Hour.” To introduce it, will 
be sent FREE 3 MONTHS to any ADDRESS. 

L _Kvopscr & Co., Publishers, 92 W ite St.. N. Ye 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 


g@ Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 


1122 Chestnut Street, ee 
0 Bible House. New York. 


EVERYBODY'S PAPER. 

An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 


the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 


ALBANY, WN. Y. 
~ The Best Book Extant 


for cme. Meetings, Assemblies, Devotional 
non x every character, as 
as for Churches. 


Rosret HYMNS 
CONSOLIDATED 


Contains 426 of the choicest Sacred Songs for 
Religious Meetings. 





BY MAIL, EXPRESS, 
Muste edition, Board Covers, S5cts.; 75 cts. 


Werds only, Board Covers, 22 cts.; 20 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
S1 Randelph St., Chicago. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS! 
INTERNATIONAL 
DAY SCHOOL SINGER 


For Public =e Day Schools, Juvenile Singing 
Classes, and Institutes, 
By. James R. Murray and W. H. Pontius. 
he authors are men of long and practical experi- 
ence in vocal class teaching, and, knowing just what is 
needed in such work, they have produced a book 
which is the best of its kind now before the public. It 
contains Rote Songs for Beginners; te Course 
of Practical Lessons; Songs in 2, 3, and 4 ; Devo- 
tional and other music. 
ziépp. Price, Pan a ny mee mei. }, postpaid; 4 dozen, 
by express, not repea Rene me 
Published by OHN Gaui 
‘incimnatl, ¢ Ohio. 


HOLY VOICES. 


—BY— 
Revs. E. 8. LORENZ and ISAIAH BALTZELL. 


Fresh, _and Lommel, | if not superior, to ane Music Book 
yet pr pages, board 
cover. 345 cents single co y by nail, postpaid ; $4.00 
per dozen by mail, post : $3.60 per dozen by ex press, 
express charges unpai "$20. 0 per bundred by express. 
Specimen a sent free ‘to any address. 
- J. SHUEY tee Dayton, 0. 
For sale by booksellers, 











LATEST AND THE BEST! 
EWELS oF JJRAISE 









NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL. 
Price, $30 per hundred; $3.60 per dozen. Speci- 
men copy, post-paid, 35 cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 








est, Baiantast ed > Boox for Sunday 


BRIM FULL OF GEMS. 
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PUBLISH ER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include apes 
From gt 


7 | ond 19 copies... ane ° 
* 9 copies or over..... me 1o 
Three or six months at the same oportionate rate. 

To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 

regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers fot a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual ae resaes of the members, or in a package to 
ne address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
offs, he papers for a club should all go to one post- 

aithotagt in cases where a portion of the 
8 Of a athool get theif mai) matter from one 
fice, and others in the same school get theirs 
another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 

Dit rent school are not to unile in the forming of a 

club, but each school should have its own club, at 

whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as my oy ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rate for the time that he Is to receive the 
paper. 









The papers for a club, whether going tn a 

one address, or sent separately to the mem movers af the 

—— — be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not chub) 
subscribers shows up to what date the has been 
poe nt If the publisher does not by 

a request from the subscriber thut the paper be discon 
tinued, he will continue to send it. 

ever, be stopped at any time thereafter, the sub 
seriber 20 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the exyration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ia received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to bave the direction of a paper 
changéd should be careful to name not only the pr post- 
office to wale h they wish * sent, but also the one to 
which It has been sent. All addresses should include 
both kh y and state. 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 
son the ohne who sent the prev ee 
such persoti will oblige the Agr ay by stating 

the club he cor bscribes for takes baa Lcamenys the = 
formed last year by . 


FOR THE. SMALLER ‘SCHOOLS. —By a pew plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the beue- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school & teas than 

the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied bya statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full somber of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be Jess than the 
fulinumber of teachers, rsons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number, Any pumber of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
game rate. Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONE in making a statement % 
the number of teachers in a school. For. example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who formsa 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper ts de 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any ovumber of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would (tuus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, EF, C., wil send The American Sunda school 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. ‘The paper will be 
sold by all Lhe principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 









= 1.8, Hagstor & Co, 


[Successors to Moses & Beanar.j 
ce ERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY and 7h ey 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


Tuomas B. Haasroz, Philadetphia, Pa. 


JaMES BURDICK. 


for Embroidery, 
New Outfit. Full 
— on SUC OS 
Stamping on Fell, Satin, Plush jp Ry 
it will net rub. 335 Patterns for Ken- 
sington, Arrasene and Ribbon Embrot. 
/ aery, uets, Sprigs, Figures for 
Cragyv uilts, /ines, Outlines, &c. 
Kox powder, distributor, catalogue and 
Our New Sample Beok, showin 
gonato 500 o r choicest pM an an 
GoAlphadets, including Phe Ovet The 
Greenaway and the spider's Wee 
Alphabets. Price, 0) .50, 
Book aod tnatructions, duc. r Ne. 2 
Gurfit, price. $3.00, Se wall above 
and ‘26 Extra Patteras of roses, dai- 
sies, golden rod, figures, outlines, &c., werth singly 
25.00. With ibis outfit you can start business and 
make enough in one month to buy our $20 outfit 
_?. Eg. PARKER, L.yae, Mase. 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS|$ 


get Brainerd and Armstrong's factory ends called 
Waste’’ Embroidery—sold at less than half price. 
# cents will buy what would cost e Dollar in 
akeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one to three yards tong. Send @ cents in 
stamps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & eae adel eae co. 
oun Moree St. Philadelphia, Pa ° 
469 Broapway, New York. 


Stamping yPatteras 1 “y alii i 
cea 
Uisaine ©O., be West Fourteenth &,, New York. 




















THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











26 Cents for the 


explanations. 


‘THE PENN 


JOHNSTON’S 


the most nutritious and finest flavored. 


Favorite Illustrated 


DICTIONARY. 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. A full list of Abbreviations with 
This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth 
.| SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 26 CENTS. Two-cent Stamps taken. Address 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 


For the sick and well alike, it is the best 


of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 
valuable. Consult your physician about it. 
WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 
_ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The ONLY prnory yandie hes 


be returned by 
its POO ERE 


STORY not found 


op every ven mets SATISEACIORY 


Made in . variety of where. es and Pi ~ rices, Bold by tre 
ealers everywhere. Beware a hens 
St None ¢ 7” uniess it has Ball’s name on 


“CHIGACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Whe 








Are the CHEAPEST 
and BEST for CHIL- 








‘A SK for Bart's Shees. They fit perfectly. Manu- 
A’ factured by Edwin C. Burt & Oo. N New Mane 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


and indorsed by thousands of tL peseesen 
Grocer oat to have it on sale, Ask Sie for it 
> Wit BERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


BBINS: ELECTRIC 
I. L. CRAGIN & CO., BOBBINS: ELECTRIC 
Street, Philadelphia, offer cy tt & ribers first- 
class sheet music, piano and » Stratis Write for 
circular. Mention this paper. 


ATMORE’S "“4,c4g3'Ne 


HEAT ANEED TEA COMPANY, Fitchburg, 
Mass. , offer special inducements for tea cheat order.s 


DO VSRE S SAAB SWE arriovs 














MILES’ BAKING POWOER SAG Sera 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been ealhy a and 
Y 















BATH OF BEAUTY. 


[MRARTILE an and BIRTH HUMORS, Mitk- 
Crust, S Head, & nd every form of 
Seching. = and Pimply A ffections of the Skip and 
Scalp w h Loss of Hair, demand at all times the 
pan Bh, pte -%4 and beautifying properties of the 
Cuticura Soap. Absolutely Pure. An exquisite Toilet, 
h, and Nursery Sanative, redolent ty flower 
po and soothing balsams. For Rough, Chapped, 
and Olly Skin, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is infi- 
uitely superior to all other soaps. Sold everywhere. 
ice, 25 cents. Potter Drug & Chemical Co., Boston. 
Send for’ - How | to Preserve and Beautify the Skin.” 


Ah FOOD 


WARREN'S euccoure 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 


The most nutritious and cheapest Fiour 
known. The best food for all, in bealth or sickness 
Best diet in the world for 


Dyspeptics and invalids. 
Testimoniais from the most eminent Physicians in 


ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. 
Makes the most table bread. Its value as a food 
for Infants, Children and Invalids fully set forth in 


our Illustrated Pam hiet, which is sent 

to wonzeeee and shows the structure 
emical properties of wheat. 

PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Chicago, 


LE MANUFACTURERS. 
ar One Agent tia dealer) wanted in every town. “se 


WILSON ADJUSTABLE 
CHAIR rae, Pisa 


to an exact 

ant ar eal we 

r ghippedco BD WileonAdjust 
Manufacturing Co. 

Sis ecame ee 1. Ctrealar. OSGi Broadway.Now tort 


TILE HEARTHS AND FACINGS Fo; $"<: 


Places in WoW HA variety. 


ARRISON & BROTHER, 
1435 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 


ACQENSTOVES and RANGES ana 
WESTMINSTER Bask BURNERS, are the best. 


RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR, 


1518 Chesteut Street Philadelphia. 


SLATE MANTELS iat i miter Sve aees | T 










































WORTH REPEATING. 


—_—_ oH  -- 


THE PYRAMIDS. 
( Professor Charlies H. Butcher, in The Spectator. } 


Fall many an embassy hath mortal man 

Sent to the skies. The glory and the graee 
Of classic temples, and the Gothic spires, 
Offerings of beauty, mystic, multiform, 

Earth’s varied aspirations turned to stone 
That a though silent. All save these have 


The story of the senders. Hellas tells 
A message that reveals her people’s heart, 
And hands down to the wondering centuries 
The story of her joyance and her faith 
In Beauty’s deathless mission. The Christ creed 
Hath bid as see in carvéd symbols rare 
The graces of the saintly multitude, 

And him who held all sainthood perfected 
In One God-Manhood. Egypt in hen piles 
Said all she had to say, and closed the page. 
Her offering is our lesson: ‘‘ Hold thy peace, 
Nor let the world participate and mar 
The secrets thou shouldst keep for Heaven 

alone.” 





THE FESTIVAL OF 
“ JUGGERNAUT.” 


{C. F. Gordon Cumming, in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine. } 


The great Car Festival of Juganndth 
held at Puri, a seacoast town a little to the 
south-west of Calcutta, in numerical im- 
portance is only exceeded by the monster 
fair at Hurdwar. The number of pilgrims 
who flock to Puri varies, of course, from 
year to year, and is estimated at from fifty 
to three hundred thousand. The chief 
festival of the year occurs at midsummer, 
when the journey of perhaps a thousand 
or even fifteen hundred miles, mostly per- 
formed on foot, is rendered more oppres- 
sive by the intolerable heat, in spite of 
which the weary pilgrim band, chiefly 
consisting of fragile-looking women, must 
push on, never falling short of their full 
day’s march, lest they should reach the 
hallowed spot too late, and fail to be pres- 
ent at the various ceremonies which are 
to secure their salvation We should 
notice, by the way, that this thirst for pii- 
grimage and the persevering zeal which 
carries the wayfarers through all hard- 
ships of the journey are diligently fanned 
by priestly emissaries, who go forth into 
every corner of the land preaching the 
necessity of thus purchasing salvation, 
and of carrying suitable offerings to the 
gods, or rather to the cruel harpies who 
guard the shrines. 

By the time the weary, footsore crea- 
tures reach their desired haven scarce able 
to craw] on bleeding feet, the season of the 
rains arrives Perhaps for a few days lon- 
ger the sun may shine, and the wayfarers, 
refreshed by a bath in some sacred tank, 
don the finery that was wrapped up in 
their little dirty bundles, and come forth 
like radiant butterflies to flutter in and 
out of every temple and drink of the elixir 
of holiness—a draught, however, which is 
by no means “ without money and without 
price,” for at every turn they are taxed by 
the wolfish priests, and compelled to give 
alms far beyond their ability. By the 
time they are shorn of every available 
coin, and have scarcely retained the sum 
necessary to purchase their daily meal of 
rice on their homeward journey, the rains 
set in in good earnest. 

Such of the multitude as have secured 
a right to lie down anywhere under cover 
are deemed fortunate, even though they 
be packed close as herrings in a barrel. 
Vast numbers have no option but to spend 
days and nights without shelter of any 
sort, exposed to the pitiless rain, which 
pours down in sheets on the miserable 
multitude, who have no option but to lie 
still, helpless and hopeless, literally sod- 
den—soaked to the skin, without the pos- 
sibility of a change of raiment, and more- 
over half-starved. Meanwhile the rain is 
busy stirring up the foul accumulations of 
filth from every corner, and overflowing 
such substitutes for drainage as may exist, 
till the whole town becomes altogether 
abominable and pestiferous, and the lurk- 
ing cholera and fever fiends start up on 
every hand, and hold high revel on a 
stage so admirably prepared for them. 
Of .course multitudes perish, and their 
unburnt and unburied bodies are left a 
prey to foul birds and dogs. 


KW) 
AIS Si 
TOURER SRB ING» VEHICLES are are te aang 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


For Business, Exercise and Pleasure 
New [llustrated (36 page) Cata- 
logue sent for stamp 
THE POPE M’PG CoQ.; 
esas Washington St., Boston, Mass 
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Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 





FREE $ 








ANIPLE 


or tue COLORED DESIGNS, 


The best International Lesson Ilustra- 


tions Published. 











Rev. W. Randolp 





ENDORSED BY anes . ye + 8. F.Jacobs, E. Payson gage Pig oem ig Rev. J.A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher, 
ev. « MecVicar. 


Paimer. Rev. John Potts. 


















PAINE’S, BOSTON, 


_Send for Price and New a 


CHURCH&PARLOR 


ITURE ees eaae Sr. 
MF'D BY PHILA. | 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 
The Finoss | Grude of Chareh_ Be Bole. 


a _ rated Catalog ue matied 


CLINTON ‘a. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Troy N.Y. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably known’ to ~ since 
— ane bliss alos, Chimes i 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


py, ee b my, celebrated Bells 
imes fo ig, Chagaien, = Tewer 
Clock —) Nien & and cata- 


eS icsuams & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bells of pure Co; and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire ms, Farms,etc. FULLY 
WaRRANTED. iogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 





























fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, ho me Nag Ny nal an 
effective, are minutely described tumbull, 
affording a Valuable guide to the 2 ota well a8 
an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
applied to Pihe cause of religious instruction.” 


iran The Inter-Ocean, Chicugo. 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needa. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
& most valuable acquisition ih teaching the young.” 
From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model Rote atid this 

oom tells how he betame such, it exhibits his methods 
vo geys besides, the precise forms and exercises 

wate he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 

possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 

volume will be widely useful. 

From The Hartford Couraiit. 

“The volume is se mapetaliy written th excellent, forci- 
ble lish, and with a directness that engages and 
— e attention to the narrative from beginning to 

. The story is one tha. will be cf great service, 
and itis is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
ie wide perusal it deserves.’ 


pe The Evening Transcript, Boston. 
“ The volume one tt with great propriety be made a 
by all Sunday-schooil teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiller in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Conimittee, by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
‘A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


From The Examiner and Chronicie, New Vor 


“ We hardly know of 4 volume which so gprs ae 
and so thorodghiy introduces a tidvice tu Lhe iivet ods 
of work that have been introduced by that sarictitied 


common serise with which Mr. Haven waa liberally 
endowed.” 


Brom The Conpregationatist, Boston. 


‘The book ought to be in evefy Sabbath-schom 
wevery, while, if some méans could bedevised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being e@ 
pétially happy and favorable to all gout.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Pritiuteiphifii 


“Mr. Haven was a mah of activity arid power 1 
many relations, but he is especially presetited in his 
post as superintendent, This view makes his biogra, 
phy of value vo all aspiring Sundity-se. hool workers, and 
ali Christian mien. 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterran). 

“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
ene by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
-..A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
oug ht to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
ing” all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“ Itis notaspeculativedisquisition on whataSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a co yaluab but warm style, and is rich in 


every page with valuable estion to superinten- 
dents and teachers. _— ” 





) WANTED,“ 


Profusely «an _ The most intensel 
a PREACHERS, SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
lating good books should write us at once for s 

J. H. CHAMBERS & 
rite COCHRAN & NEWPORT, ST. P PAUL,| A. 
MINN.., for information regarding investments. 


SAVE ONE-HALF TeatitA Nee oy tecomings 
Member of the ‘quated States Matual Accident 
Association 3:20 and 3:2: Broapway, New York. 


N° MEDICAL EXAMINATION 1s required to 
take out an accident polic cy in The Travelers, 
Hartford. n., 7 bg a sum of mon 
<r while disabled fr tal injury—an 
principal sum in case of death spentting the therefrom. 




















PECTACLES ssn 


Microscopes. ° . 
ghuete? a AL successors to & J. Beck 
liustrated Price List free to any address. 


MAGIC LiSGRts Sethe 


GAN. hila.,Pa. 
CHURCH AND LODGE FURNITURE, 

Send for me 8s. C. cont 
& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT SUITS xs7inger Sty 


bury Street, Boston. Send for rem ® s anal 
Catalogue. » w 
Church Lamps. ber, 26 South Second oe, Boia 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION, 

HEAVEN: OUB FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 

PRA YEB. 

PAITH. 

TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
gach. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 























?*INVESTORS-«< 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


First Mortaage Real Es- 
tate in New York. Absolute Satis- 
faction GU sat » an Aga consult 
Third | a Ls na . Y. City, . Bank, Lawrence, 

an. arge- omen promptly paid. 
Send for — —— t ee Bel forms,etc, 
F. M. Rea 5 my Ne" {& H. Perkins, Sec’y. 
1. T. Warne. V. Pres. pO may {& w. Gillett. | Treas. 


ORTGAGES 


The Tee Canens-lliseourl ri 
Loan & Trust Co. 


WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
4% CASH CAPITAL, $ “~~ 
most 


loana, se. 
or on ime 
Western 

















expense 


Loans 
. Choice 
on hand. 
to any of 
: North. 












Te 


% INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 
oe ents ig 


ont clergyn . 


CES = 
Hartford, Con 
DLL Pa* President Rutgers Col. 


lege, Ne 7 7-" N.Y. 
pa Wit J MILNE. Pre 
Geneseo, N. Y. 










Pres’t Geneseo Normal School, 





i 725 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 





or BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG coststuwraton. 


y TEACH what eu work ever published. Non- 


pecial terms. ffice. 
co., dy Chicago, TIL; St. st. Louis, sy Mo.3 Ai Atlanta, Ga. 


} C ALOGUE oF BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 


and others, desiring to aid in circu- 
Address our nearest 


A A BOOM IN CANVASSING. TERMS 
th A FREE, James H. EaRvx, Boston, 
AS NTS WANTED. Piymovurn Lap Boarp. 
E. CHASE & Co., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass, 
Be K Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 


WANTED Men and Women Agents, Jamxs 
Wuitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. 


1,000 AGENTS wanted for a new book. 
Ss. 8S. SCRANTON CO., Hartford, Conn. 














sent free, inc! Mother, Home, and 
Heaven as eases every J 
sold. $isomonthly” B. Treat, Publisher, New York. 


\/ACATION EMPLOYMENT cua'stuacucs 


hing a lucrative and healthy business 
aontee vacation cannot do better than address 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Roch esTER, N. Y 
GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE 4 Mutua! Beneat 
Association, lim- 
ited to members of Evangelical Churches. [nsures 
from $500 to $3,500. Only 16 assessments in four years. 
CSP r Wanted, Liberal Commission, Address 
SPENCELEY, Sec’y, P.O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass. 


‘AGENTS WANTED fr the new book 

“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 

Pi Marion Har wy and 1 > mene’ 
grandest book of theage. ag~ Agents se 

BOaday. Send for Circulars. Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, 

e.Jo4. D. WORTHINGTON & OG-.Hartford. Cona- 


AGENTS WANTED for the LIVES OF 


BLAINE AND LOGAN - 


By Col. Ete w, pace. ang dy ° wn 





Ba Authen 
506 $1.60. be like wiliare. ° hn Gay mo ts, 
and d for Circulars, Extra Te ‘erms, —s 


MART ¥ORD PUBLISMING CO. Martiord, Conn. 


"4 GEN TS wanted for our new book, Buried C ities 
Recevered. Buried Nations exhumed; obliter- 
ated history rewritten. The doings of Patriarchs, 
Prophets, and —-e unfolded. Great discoveries. 
Latest researches. estimony from Pyramids, Tem- 
les, and Ruins. Plain to a child; absorbing to all. 
ichly itlustrated. New maps. Low price. Sells 
ganas. Subscribers delighted. BRADLEY, GAR- 
ETSON & CO., 66 N. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


9000! AGENTS WANTED 223!!s 


te sell the First AUTHENTIC litecmnatlien ot 


BLAINE & LOCAN! 


By H. J. Ramsadell, ., Mr. Blaine’s intimate friend 
may personal choice, an Ben Berley Poore, for 1s years 

officer the U. 8. i ’Ghnerest. 5,000! outfits ordered 
within a he Agents coining par’ Is in ime 
mense demand because the most Reliable, Inter- 
esting, and Richly Illustrated; fine steel portraits; 
first out, sells fastest. e of unreliable books. 
Write to HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phila., Pa. 








Hon. F, Fairbanks. 









Campaign Goods, 

We are headquarters fur OPER 

Baits, Oupen:Cape, Helmets, Shires, 
me 

Torches, Pic on Transparencies 

and all sure inh nip —-. 

CLUBS 8 


Complete Gample © ~~ "ti-09, ul 
doz. Toe. Port oo tte ot of a asi 
dates, size 12x 16, Ne x 
for 26c., 1 doz. G0c for 
Our Prices defy sib foe 
Bend for samplesand circulars 
CAMPAIGN MANUTACTUB’G CO. 
10 Barclay St., New York. 


“THE UNION TRUST CO.,_ 


Gil aad 613 Chestnut Street. 


ONE aon TO INVESTORS, 
Oo you secured v “can "or 
he = oo i 
tes te freamount aA StS 











ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. i. 





ate 


DED 


Geo. May Powell. 





VEST-POCKET EDITION. 


POWELL’S INDEXED MAP 


FOR THE PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


On Bond Paper. 


Flexible illustrated cover. and the back of the cover 
having a mimature map of 


EGYPT. 


This ts the second edition of this map, anda 
improveinent on the first edition, a in Zz 
SUNDAY ScHOOL TIMES, yoy ee 1984, Sent by 
mail, single copy, 10 cents;.§$1 per ¢ zen. 


Rh. RALPH WELLS has ofdered 100 copies for the 
teachers of his school. Other goonsinant Sun 
school men in this country and abroad are ordering 
them by the dozen and the hundred. 


The same, bound in either geld and biack, or 
Sto per 100. crimson and black, 15 cents each, or 
er 100 

Copy righted by nay May Powell 

Mr. Powell's justly famous system of indexing is 
applied to these maps. It is considered far superior 
to the plan on which the French and German maps 
are indexed. It is s0 complete, in fact, tuat ifthe map 
was cut away from the ndex, and burtied 4. Re 
index would in most cases answer all purp¢ 
this system the aster places, provinces, etc. chown 
on the map,are: 1. Alphabetically arranged. 
name is followed by initial letters, show ng its diret- 
tion (that is, whether it is north, south, etic.) frorti 
Jerusalem. 3. These letters are followed by figures 
showing the number of miles 2 is from Jerusalem 
Circles on the face of the map, 200 miles apart, cut by 
radiant mariner’s com pass lines, make finding a place 
instantaneous, however, if in any case that is desired. 
Though this index is the leadi feature of this map, 
it is also finely engraved, printed, and celered. 

The price is = p aes for scholars as well as 
teachers to be su It would be cheap at double 
the price char ont has likewise been very highly 
commended for use in reading the Bible ai family 
Sea ns in private devotion, by those who have 
tried it 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 
ton: Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
Cincinnati; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila 
delphia; and of over 1,200 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the cousfitry. We invite attention to 
our new styles of P SRLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 
$1,000, and upwards. 








MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 


LARS and specifications furnished on coat ation. 
Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 


KNABE PIANOFORTES 


Unequalied in Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dura 
bility. WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 204 and 206 West 
Baltimore St.. Baltimore. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 





T= MASON and HAMLIN Cope and Piano 
Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest assortment of the best and cheapest organs. 








Pali THE CHOICE NEW SORTS] 
Pf GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


UNSURPASSED. 4 

—, of Bee ED. Ps gh o0-< 

om. ag Daniel Boone, Old Iron- 
, ween, ete 

what and how to plant, Pamphlet telling 


T. LOVETT, Little’ ‘Stiver, New Jersey. 



















Are the Best. Send 


BURPEE’S SEED for Lilustrated Cita 


logue. WwW. a ATLEX BURPEE a“ Co., Philadelphia, 





A USONY in the GARDEN. The Rest Serda, 
8 xz Plants, Huibs and Requisites,at Lewest Prices 
Catalogues F ree. HENRY A. DREER,714 Ch Chestnut St. Phile 


“THE BEST IS CHEAPE 
ENGINES, TH RE ESH ERS* SAW. "MUS, 
Horse Powers Clover Ballers 
(Buited to all sections. ) a) Write for ® MEE Tus. Pam; - 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., 
) dress 
FOR BERT ROOFING INTHE WORLD. 4a ba 
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| Ocean Grove, N. J. 
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ble Land Photographs. 


PRICE REDUCED. Many of the readers of The Sunday School Times who have heretofore felt that they could not afford to buy any of Mr. Wilson’s Bible Land Stereoscopic 
Views, will be glad to learn that, by a new arrangement, the price of the views has been reduced to TWO DOLLARS A DOZEN. The twelve dozen views named below have been selected 


from Mr. Wilson’s large catalogue of more than 1,000 views. 


On the back of each picture in this set, is printed quite a full description of the scene photographed. 


These views were taken personally by Mr. Edward L. Wilson of Philadelphia, whose reputation as a photographic artist was made world wide by his admirable views of the Centennial 


Exhibition of 1876, 


Any superintendent or teacher who can afford to buy these views should have them. 


PALESTINE. | 


1. Hebron. The piece where Abram dwelt; and | 
David's first capital. 
The entrance to the Cave of Machpe- 
5 he Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, A 


12. The Upper Pool of Solomon, from which a great | 
rt ~~¥ of the water supply of Jerusalem was 
riv 

@rusalem. Church $i the Hol 
reputed site of Jesus’ death an 

31, Jerusalem. Via ohn or street nipug which 

Jesus is said to have walked to Calv 


Sepulchre, or 
burial. 


82. Jerusalem, Arch of Ecce Homo, or arch over the 
Via Dolorosa, epee which Pilate is said to have 

own Jesus the multitude, when he said, 
* Behold oF man.” } 

The Pool of Bethesda; the reputed place where 
Jesus healed the man who lay wailing for the 
movement of the waters. 
%. Jerusalem. Copnacuinm,—the Interior, The 
reputed room, where the Last Supper was cele- 
ted; over the reputed tomb of David 
#7. Jerusalem, Jews’ wailing place, where they 


lamented the destruction of Jerusalem, 
#. The Dome of the Rock; Exterior—over the high- 
point of Mount Moriah, the site of the ‘T'em- 


”. Pome of the Rock; Interlor—showing the 


roc if. 
61. The Tombs of the Kin 
which was rolled Ss toc 

68 Jerusalem. 


Showing ad ee | 

close hee beta 

76. Jerusalem. Mount of Ol Olives, Li near St. Ste- | 
phen’'s Gate; show ane. 

79. Jerusalem. Church ee Ascension, Mount of 


i ae 
90. The Vinemin's ‘call to Prayer. Minaret of the 


Mosque at the summit of the Mount of Olives. 
82, Je em, View of the southern part, from the | 
seeaest o of Olives. 
Vv of the central part, from the | 
‘Mount o of Olives. 
em. View of the northern part, from the | 
Mount of Olives, 


#4. Jerusalem. The nap 
9. Jerusalem. Pool of Sil 
08. jen of Gethsemane, 

i View of the Mount of Olives from Mount Calvary, 

7, from the hill above. 
120. ar any. he ruin shown as the house of Martha | 


Potter's Field. 
oam. 


‘ites sheen will be mailed, postage paid, at $2.00 per dozen. 


Paid, upon receipt of $22.50. 


P. 0. BOX 1550. 


' 


121. Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 
- Bethany. A group of women. 
Bethlehem, from the Church of the Nativity 
im, Be thlehem: The stairway descent to the reputed 
birth-place of Jesus, 

. Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 

. The Dead Sea, 

Jordan’s Stormy Banks. 

Jericho. The reputed house of Zaccheus. 

Jericho. Fount of Elisha. 

Jericho. The town and the Mount Quarantania, 
the egies pace of Jesus’ temptation. 

Bethel. ‘s dream. 

Shiloh. The place of the Tabernacle in the times 
of the Judges. The ruined Sanctuary. 

Shiloh. The Grave of Deborah. 

. Shechem. Jacob’s Well. 

. Shechem. Joseph's Tomb. 

Shechem. Mount Fhal, the Mount of Cursin 

Shechem. Mount Gerizim, the Mount of Blessir 
the Samaritans’ sacred mountain. 

Shechem. Group of Samaritan women. 

. Shechem. Samaritan Priest, with the Roll of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 

. Shechem. Group par agers. 
Samaria, The Sp 4 of the Ten Tribes. 

\e — on and the Well. The region of the 

= ane Saul and Jonathan, and of their 


Dothan. The plain where Joseph's peothers kept 
their sheep; and where they sold Josep 
Zeri 7, mh he Ancient Jezree] ; be cad Tower. The 
residence of Ahab and Jezebe 
Te Plain’o of Jezreel or a asseen from 
e 
. Shunem, where the Philistines encamped against 
Saul; and Little Hermon, where the Midianites 
encam before they were defeated by oiite uy 
Nain, where the widow’s son was raised to life b: 
Jesus; and es ma Tabor, a traditional site of 
the Transfiguration. 
1 Nazareth, from the Church of the Annunciation. 
176. Nazareth: 
wd 
182. _——_ 
1M. M 
188. 
189, 
1m, 
21. 
203. 
205, 
‘206, 


170, 


~ 
= 


and Jesus must have gone for 
, and the Sea of Galilee. 
ja, and the Sea of Galilee. 
the Sea of Galilee. 


Cossarea pudlieat and Castile of Banias. 

View of Mou ermon from the Damascus Road. 
Druze shepherd w' —y a lamb. 

Olive Orchard, near Damascus. 

Reputed scene of Paul’s conversion. 


Address, 


The Fountain of the Virgin, where | 
water. 





In photographic finish the pictures are unsurpassed. 


. A Pp re —Gate of Peace. 
Damascus. ouses on the wall, showing how 
Paul might have becn. let down in a basket. 
Damascus, The Old City Wall and the Abana 


River, 
I “ The Street which is called Straight.” 
An Arab famil 4 rt — 
A Jewish fam 
Damascus. House of Stamboult Faukn.-Tonerter. 
Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa. 
Jaffa, The reputed house of Simon the Tanner. 


ARABIA PETRAA. 


Arab ~~ in the Mosque Court. 

Group 0 jouin Children, 

Ayun Musa— Wells of Moses. 

A Desert Caravan. 

Ain Hawarah— Marah. 

The Great Well at Elim. 

The Last Sight of the Red Sea and Peyot (before 
entering the i acme of * Sin” 

The Rock of Mos 

bt Amalekite Battle Field, from the Mount of 


A Dag im Wady Feiran. An Arab 7 


ciimbin = toward Mount Sinai, on Camels. 

Date and Almond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of the | 

Gorge, Mount Sinai. 

ount Sinai Range,—showing a camel train 

in the valley. 

Onon LP at Convent of St. Katherine— 
oun 


Mayan i. the Fountain of Moses. 
Omens of St. Katherine, seen from the Gorge of 


Mount Si. 
he , Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
_ Good Well, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
he Bedouin Bhepherd-boy ( (Moses) Mu 
a nar of Aaron,” or he Hill of the Golden 


Our Dragoman and Our Sheykh with Camel. 
Bedouin Council at Akabah. 
Sheykh Mousa. The Sinai, Bedouin Judge. 
Rock and “ Well of Moses. 
. The Petra Bedouin Guard. 
ro glimpse of the Kusneh, through the 
org 
158. Petra. Prin View. 
The Grave of Miriam at Ain-E] Weibeh. 
An Oasis in the Arabian Desert. 





“=P 








Mr. Wilson is an experienced Bible student and Sunday-school teacher, and in taking these views endeavored to meet the needsof Biblestudents. Every care has been taken 
to make each view embrace the most picturesque and interesting portions of its subject. 


EGYPT. 


Alexandria Ras-El-Tin Felace, and Lighthouse. 
Alexandria. Pompey's Pillar 
Arab Farm Village, near Alexandria, 
Egyptian Water Carrier. 
Cairo, View of the City. 
ar at Prayer. 
ian lady, unveiled. 
by Lee lady, veiled. 
ht Donkeys, and driv: 
Pyramid of Seope-tres 9 glimpse. The Nile in 
the foreground. 
ramid of Cheo 
a — top o 


—close view. 
ramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 


cops, Cen and Mencheres. A group of 
Ona jans in the s hvegrod nd. 
Travelers, on camels, Festing at the Sphinx. 
. The Obdelisk— Heliopolis. 
. The Nile. A Boat of Water-Jars. 
202, “ide —Avenue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 
‘em 

225. Thebes. Fallen Statue of Rameses. 
228. Thebes. The Colossi. 
4 Medinet Abou—Temple of Rameses ITI. 
Arab W ater-Carrier Girls. 

Scene of the “ Great find of mummies ”—1881. 

ib of Ram: It. 
From the Theban _ gros 
Pylon. Temple of ee nte 
Group of Nubian Childre 
Philw. - Pharach’s 


taract of the N 
Maker. 


3 H £2 rmrvants 


m= pe 
bY 


Luxor. 





ile—Instantaneous View. 


. Caravan Vill ko. 
q Korosko and the Nile. From Mount Korosko. 
” Palanquin. 

Aboo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 

Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Near View. Group 
of travelers resting. 

Aboo Simbel—Great pum, Interior. 

Second Nile Catarac 

Boulak Museum. Cairo. 

Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus, Finely 
sculptu: head at Boulak Museum. 

Stone and Wood Mummy Cases, Boulak Museum. 

Osiris, Hathor and Isis. Y Boulak Museum. 

Shey kh El: -~Belied. Celebrated wooden Statue. 


Museum. 
450. A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1881. 


When less than one dozen views are ordered, the price will be twenty cents for each view. This entire set will be sent, pre- 
In ordering less than the full set, name the series, and the numbers of the pictures wanted, as, for instance, Palestine, 5, 31, 68. 
plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, or a superior one for $2.00. 


Egypt, 25, 87, 94, etc. A good, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
A party will leave Philadelphia, 


Tuesday, September 2, fora 


Grand Autumn Trip of 13 Days 


The Tour will include Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls. 
the Thousand — © the St, Lawrence iver ona 
ey Montreal, hoa Lane Memphremagog, the 
White Mountains, ton, ete. 


Call or send for a Descriptive Circular. 


H. F. SHIELDS, 


111 South Ninth St., Under Continental Hotel, 
Philadelphia. __ 


~~ Daily Excursions to Cape May. 


The new Mammoth Three-Decked Iron Steamer 


REPUBLIC 


Leaves Race Street Wharf daily at 7.15 A. M. for Cape 
May, —— » Chester on Tu 
Sundays going and coernine,, cient tine 
driving on py or bathing satsand refreshments 
. Returns leave Cape May, 3.15 P. M., atriv- 
ing in rm: oy early in the evening. Horses and car 
ri 
Fare ‘ha the » excursion, only $1,00. 


SHIP JOHN AND SEA BREEZE, 50 Cents. 


Delightful Excursion to SEA BREE —~ by the Ele 
gant and Powerful Steame 


JOHN A. WARNER, 


Leaving Chestnut Street Wharf at 8.15 A. M. Fresh 
sir and beautiful > panoramic view of the 
historic Delaware. 


enuine ‘» = pleasure—sail- 


my, Sam , driving, ing. turns to the city 
cal e even tg, Fare ior the excursion, only 
PRICE. Children between 6 and 12 years, HALE 


DAILY EXCURSIONS _ 
UP THE DELAWARE, 


The new tron steamer COLUMBIA leaves Chestnut 
St. Wharf2 P.M, for Beverly, Burlington, and Bristo), 
touching at Ri and Andalusia. Re- 
turni leaves 14 P. M., ‘arriving in the city | 
Sas P. A. to Bever k have one hour and | 


orn 
ay, ening trip up leaves Chestnut 
cents, Excursion tickets, 40 cents. 


established Enlarged and 
1875, THE SHELDON. Improved 1883. 
City by the Sea. 
Resort. ¢ hours from New 

; 2 hours from Philadelphia, 10 
ranch. Reconmended by the most 
physicians, Ocean water and electric baths, 
ed heat, 2% . Iron fire escapes. 
Aowing artesian spring. High, dry land ; air 

filed with the mingled ozone from the pines and cold 
breezes from thesea. Perfect Gretmnes. & yp ae 


culate. WiRLooa EES SHELDON, wher per or 
GLEN MOUNTAIN “HOUSE, 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
THE GREAT NATURAL WONDER! 


im vicinity unsurpass: ed on the American 

location of hoy = elevated and desirable; 

erga ai for kin pen le; ‘ | ome mod 

er con and ever hd of ra amuse-_ 
eae da Tepes moderate, 

° 3. M GENER ner and Prop’r. 


on 
at? 
sireet Ww 

Fare, 





| _ Health and 
York; 2 trains dai 
minutes from Long 
ebrated 


Scene 
peer ape ene 


- Saturdays, and | 
for | 


} 


DICTIONARY 


anda BIBLE DICTIONARY. 








trip down leaves | 


OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography 
and Natural History, 
With Numerous Illustrations and Maps Engraved Expressly for this Work. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


— CLASSICAL EXAMINER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


There are three books which ought to be found in every household—the Bible, an English Dictionary, 
The necessity of the first two is universally admitted ; and a moment's con- 
sideration will show the almost equa! importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries of acertain grade of 
excellence have pot been wholly unknown to the Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are,and must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, therefore, for 
a comprebensive and accurate work of this kind, embodying the results of the most recent research and of the | 
ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible read- 
ers of our Country, and especially have many Pastors and Sunday-schoo! teachers urged upon publishers the | 
need of such a work. Such, most emphatically, both in compass and merit, is the work whicb the publishers 
now offer to the American public in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S DICTIONARY 


—OF THE— 
ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, CEOCRAPHY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


A book universally admitted, by those most competent to judge, to be THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Its Editor and associate contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known as 
| among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our time, in both Europe and America, and they have performed 


their work with a thoroughness which leaves little room for competition or criticism. 
This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintendence of DR. SMITH himself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and accurate account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible 


| which can possibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred Writers, 


and of every custem and article of use among Jewish and contemporary nations, to which reference 
is made in the Bible or Apocrypha. The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Rawlinson, and many 


the mistakes of previous investigators. 


| other explorers in Bible lands, here render their aid in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting 
Tt contains also a sufficiently complete history and analysis of each of 


the Books of the Bible, every article being entirely relianle, and many of them the results of the ripest and 
rarest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their respective subjects. The simple 

| explanations of this work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit of me denominational or sectarian | 
coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every diversity of belief. 


The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the mechanical execution 
and typography of the book equal to its rare merit in other respects, It contains 
over 1,000 pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in black cloth. 

| Te make this a popular edition the price has been reduced from $5, and 
| is now sent, postpaid, te any part of the United States or Canada fer 


a7 AGENTS SHOULD WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS.-@ 


THE PENN PUBLISHING Co., 


$2.25 » 


| 802 Chestnut Street, Phila. 








on School Times intends to admit only advertusements that are trustworthy. 


the publisher will 


i} however, an advertisement of a 
any money that they 





lose thereby. 














“*Good Bye,”’ 


We ‘Coquetting,” “Hagar,” 
$ e First A 5 


ing 
toses,” and ‘* LI 
assment.”” atest 
worksof N. Sichel, out 


Von Bilaas, A. Dieffenbach, New invoice or 
Engravings, Etchings, Photographs and Photo- 
gravures, Looking Glasses (French plate only), 
the best and at moderate prices. Picture 
Frames, Transparencies, Imported Boudoir, 
Beantiful Wedding Gifts in large variety. Sole 
agents for the Roexrs GROUPS. 


James S. Earle & Sons, 


816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 








r Send for 
nee 


STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE 


C. YOUNG, 7 


Stammering Cured. Results Naseien. 


I cordially recommend Mr. Edwin 8S, Joh 


of 
1033 Spring Garden — Phila., to those afflicted with 
Stammering, St al 





nervous ‘ections of 
speech. My nephew, ym. Ellis, was one of the most 
nervous Stam merers caused by scarlet fever andspinal 


meuingitis. He has been under Mr. Johuston’s treat- 
ment, Sy 3 the cause of the trouble is forever removed, 
A. S. Turner, 3338 Chestnut St., West Phila, 





party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 








BLAINE vo LOGAN: The Life and Ser 


vices of Each. By Rev. J. hander- 
son, D.D.,in Revised Edition of ia. tae a Tess. 
A standard work. L[llustrated. 550 pp., $2.00. Also, 
The Lifeand Timesof (OR |e oe Od Siencricks, 
| By 'T. BE. Willson, Editorial Siau’ N.Y. World. 54 pp. 
i Ilust’d, $. Eac omse 4 To Agents only hovk 


| 34. outit $2. Ap wy Yaw ore. CLEVELAN D 


Treat, Pub., 
| By SwEx uy & KK 


OUR SABBATH HOME ! rcrmcn "S's 


| One copy mailed 35c. Hoop, 1013 Arch Sx, Phila, 


Phils. So. Sheet Music Ce.,, 1236 Ki-‘ye Ave, 5 
W holesal sale > aud ee Send for t Caintogue, 7 





In ordering goods, or in making mquiry coa- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, now 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver. 

| ne that you saw the y 

The Sunday School Times, 











